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1934 

Summer  Session 

May  28  to  June  4,  Monday  to  Monday Registration  Summer  evening  session 

June  5,  Tuesday Summer  evening  session  begins 

June  29,  30,  Friday  and  Saturday Registration  for  Summer  day  session 

July  2,  Monday Summer  day  session  begins 

July  U*  Wednesday Independence  Day.     A  holiday 

July  18,  Wednesday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees,  August  candidates 

August  10,  Friday Summer  day  session  ends.     Commencement 

August  23,  Thursday Summer  evening  session  ends 

First  Semester 

September  17, 18,  Monday  and  Tuesday Conditioned  examinations 

September  19  to  22,  Wednesday  to  Saturday Registration  for  Fall  Semester 

September  24,  Monday First  Semester  begins 

September  24-,  25,  Monday  and  Tuesday Entrance  examinations 

October  6,  Saturday Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

November  1,  Thursday All  Saints  Day.    A  holiday 

November  12,  Monday . . . Armistice  Day.    A  holiday 

November  21,  Wednesday Mid-Semester  tests  begin 

November  28,  Wednesday Thanksgiving  recess  begins  after  last  class 

December  3,  Monday Classes  resumed 

December  8,  Saturday Immaculate  Conception.    A  holiday 

December  10,  Monday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees,  February  candidates 

December  15,  Saturday Christmas  recess  begins  after  last  class 

1935 

January  3,  Thursday Classes  resumed 

January  28,  Monday First  Semester  final  examinations  begin 

February  2,  Saturday First  Semester  ends 


Second  Semester 

February  4  to  6,  Monday  to  Wednesday Registration  for  Second  Semester 

February  7,  Thursday Second  Semester  begins 

February  7,  8,  Thursday  and  Friday Entrance  examinations 

February  16,  Saturday Latest  date  for  registration,  change  of  schedule,  etc. 

February  22,  Friday Washington's  Birthday:     A  holiday 

April  8,  Monday Latest  date  to  apply  for  degrees,  June  candidates 

April  10,  Wednesday Mid-Semester  tests  begin 

April  17,  Wednesday Easter  recess  begins  after  last  class 

April  22,  23,  Monday  and  Tuesday Conditioned  examinations 

April  24,  Wednesday Classes  resumed 

May  80,  Thursday Memorial  Day.    A  holiday 

June  3,  Monday Final  examinations  begin 

June  8,  Saturday Second  Semester  ends 

June  9,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Services 

June  11,  Tuesday Alumni  Day 

June  12,  Wednesday University  Commencement 
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ADVISORYtfBOARD 


l> 


UNIVERSITY  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Most  Rev.  Hugh  C.  Boyle,  D.D Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  Chancellor 

Vert  Rev.  J.  J.  Callahan,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D President  of  the  University 

Clifford  B.  Connelley,  A.M.,  D.Sc Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Thomas  E.  Doyle Member  of  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education 

J.  Rogers  Flannery J.  Rogers  Flannery  &  Co. 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Harris State  Senator 

James  F.  Keenan President,  Haugh  &  Keenan  Storage  and  Transfer  Co. 

'"James  P.  Kerr,  M.D Controller,  City  of  Pittsburgh 

John  E.  Laughlin,  LL.D Dean,  Duquesne  University  School  of  Law 

if Clinton  E.  Lloyd,  D.Litt. 

Dean,  Duquesne  University  School  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Dramatic  Literature 

-    William  C.  McEldowney President,  Washington  Trust  Co. 

Francis  E.  McGillick Real  Estate 

Hon.  William  A.  Magee,  LL.D City  Councilman 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  D.Sc. .  .  Dean,  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy 

Frank  D.  Murto,  D.D.S Dentist 

Hon.  Ambrose  B.  Reid,  LL.D Judge,  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

Eugene  S.  Reilly President,  Eugene  S.  Reilly  and  Co. 

F.  W.  Ries,  Jr.,  LL.M Attorney-at-Law 

Joseph  Reiman President,  Knight's  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Edward  A.  Weisser,  M.D Physician 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

Vert  Rev.  J.  J.  Callahan,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D President 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Brannigan,  C.S.Sp.,  D.D Vice-President 

Rev.  Stephen  J.  Bryan,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M Secretary 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Danner,  C.S.Sp.,  D.C.S Treasurer 

John  B.  Harvey,  B.S.,  LL.B Registrar 

Rev.  William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M Dean  of  Men 

Maria  Gertrude  Blanchard,  A.B Dean  of  Women 

Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D Director  of  Student  Health 

"George  E;  KELLYTTrrrrrrrr-rr. T.Tr'r.'1':1  :***>  :.■?•?■?  ^Director of  Public  Relations 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

College  of  Arts  and  Letters Michael  J.  Brannigan,  C.S.Sp.,  D.D.,  Dean 

College  of  Science John  P.  O'Carroll,  A.M.,  Dean 

School  of  Law John  E.  Laughlin,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  Dean 

School  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Dramatic  Literature 

Clinton  E.  Lloyd,  D.Litt.,  Dean 

School  of  Business  Administration Albert  B.  Wright,  D.C.S. ,  Dean 

School  of  Pharmacy Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Ph.G.,  D.Sc,  Dean 

School  of  Music Joseph  A.  Rauterkus,  A.M.,  Dean 

School  of  Education Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Graduate  School Stephen  J.  Bryan,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M.,  Dean 

Pfdm  a , 

COUNCIL  ON  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Stephen  J.  Bryan,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M.,  Chairman 
Michael  J.  Brannigan,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M.,  D.D. 

C.  C.  KOCHENDERFER,  A.M.,  D.C.S. 

John  P.  O'Carroll,  A.M. 
Clinton  E.  Lloyd,  D.Litt. 
Raymond  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 
Bernard  J.  Appel,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M. 
Patrick  Cronin,  Ph.D. 
Joseph  A.  Rauterkus,  Mus.B.,  A.M. 
William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M. 
Wilfred  J.  Mathewson,  A.M. 
Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  D.Sc. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY  COUNCIL 
Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Callahan,  President 


Michael  J.  Brannigan,  C.S.Sp.,  D.D. 
Stephen  J.  Bryan,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M. 
William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M. 
Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 
Clinton  E.  Lloyd,  D.Litt. 
John  E.  Laughlin,  LL.D. 


John  P.  O'Carroll,  A.M. 
Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  D.Sc. 
Joseph  A.  Rauterkus,  A.M. 
Albert  B.  Wright,  D.C.S. 
John  B.  Harvey,  B.S.,  LL.B. 
Maria  Gertrude  Blanchard,  A3. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADMISSIONS  AND  STUDENT  STANDING 

Stephen  J.  Bryan,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 

Michael  J.  Brannigan,  C.S.Sp. 

John  B.  Harvey  Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Albert  B.  Wright 


Eleanor  M.  Hollahan 


COMMITTEE  ON  ADVERTISING 

Albert  B.  Wright,  Chairman 

John  B.  Harvey 

John  C.  Stafford 


H.  W.  Hogeland 


COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDING 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Chairman 
Leo  Brennan  John  E.  Laughlin 

Joseph  P.  Danner,  C.S.Sp.      Ralph  Griswold 


Albert  F.  Link 
John  Meighan 


COMMITTEE  ON  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  FACULTY 
STUDENT  BODY  AND  ALUMNI 

Wilfrid  J.  Mathewson,  Chairman 
Walter  Schneider  Rev.  M.  P.  Hinnebusch  Bernard  Bieri 

John  A.  Goetz  Ray  M.  Marlier  Albert  B.  Wright 

Mary  AnERN  Bernadine  McNanamy 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHEDULES  AND  CURRICULAR  REVISION 

Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
John  A.  Goetz  Jacob  E.  Rosenberg 

Albert  B.  Wright 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

Bernard  J.  Appel,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  PROBLEMS 

Stephen  J.  Bryan,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STATUTES 

John  E.  Laughlin,  Chairman 
William  A.  Jarrett  John  P.  O'Carroll 

COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Bernard  J.  Appel,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
John  A.  Goetz  Herbert  W.  Wilber  Albert  B.  Wright 

William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITY  FUNCTIONS 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  Chairman 
John  A.  Goetz  Wilfrid  J.  Mathewson 

Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.  Albert  B.  Wright 

John  B.  Harvey 

COMMITTEE  ON  UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATIONS  AND  PUBLICITY 

Michael  J.  Brannigan,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
George  E.  Kelly  John  B.  Harvey 

Raymond  V.  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.  Hugh  C.  Muldoon 

Bernard  J.  Appel,  C.S.Sp. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

Michael  J.  Brannigan,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Albert  B.  Wright  Wilfrid  J.  Mathewson 

ATHLETIC  COUNCIL 

Christie  Flanagan,  Chairman 

Joseph  A.  Bach  John  D.  Holahan  Hugh  C.  Muldoon 

Charles  Da  vies  Frank  C.  Mayer 

EXECUTIVE  ATHLETIC  BOARD 

William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp.,  Chairman 
Leonard  P.  Kane  Joseph  P.  Danner,  C.S.Sp. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
1933-1934 

flndicates  part  time  instructors. 

*The  first  address  indicates  the  residence;  the  second,  the  building  in  which 
the  professor  or  instructor  teaches. 

Bernard  J.  Appel,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1925. 
A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1933. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*Saint  John's  Hall  Canevin  Hall 

Joseph  A.  Bach,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
B.S.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*5610  Hobart  Street  Gymnasium 

fMicHAEL  D.  Bachrach,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1921. 
B.C.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1922. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*5861  Phillips  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Walter  S.  Barrett,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1929. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*812  Adelaide  Street  Canevin  Hall 

fViRGiL  E.  Bennett,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1921. 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
*200  Beaver  Road,  Beaver,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

William  H.  Bennett,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1930. 
A.M.,  Harvard  University,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
♦421  North  Homewood  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Maria  Gertrude  Blanchard,  A.B.,  Librarian  and  Dean  of  Women,  Instructor  in 
Library  Economy. 
A.B.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1927. 
Graduate,  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
♦4506  Centre  Avenue  Library  Building 

t  James  Borrelli,  Director  of  University  Band,  Instructor  in  Clarinet  and  Wood- 
wind  Ensemble. 
Naples  Conservatory. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*839  Gearing  Avenue  Music  Hall 

|C.  Elmer  Bown,  Instructor  in  Law. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
*0210  Wellesley  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


fHuGH  C.  Boyle,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law. 
A.B.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1924. 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
♦1213  Shady  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Michael  J.  Brannigan,  C.S.Sp.,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Letters,  Professor  of  English. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1919. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1925. 

D.D.,  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  1921. 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
♦Main  Building  Canevin  Hall 

f  Benjamin  L.  Brennan,  Instructor  in  Bassoon. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
♦3536  California  Avenue  Music  Hall 

f  Eugene  E.  Brey,  Lecturer  in  Production  Management. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*2315  Fairland  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

fELLiOTT  Brodie,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  in  First  Aid. 
D.D.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1926. 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
♦1436  Fifth  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

C.  Gerald  Brophy,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Social  Science. 
A.B.,  St.  Joseph's  College,  1920. 
A.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1922. 
LL.B.,  Ibidem,  1923. 

Duquesne  University  1920-1925;  1929-  , 

*5843  Darlington  Road  ^^   L   w,  ■    1  Canevin  Hall 

Stephen  J.  Bryan,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M.,  JVi  MAuBffgd^0^mSm  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages. 
A.B.,  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  1902. 
A.M.,  Pittsburgh  College,  1904. 
Candidate  for  Ph.D.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1934. 
Duquesne  University  1923- 
♦Main  Building  Canevin  Hall 

Agostino  Buccieri,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1923. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*900  Brookline  Boulevard  Canevin  Hall 

George  W.  Burkholder,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  History, 
A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1925. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1926. 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*201  Clearview  Avenue,  Crafton,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Cecilia  Busch,  Instructor  in  German. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1919. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*R.  D.  No.  4,  Millvale,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


James  J.  Campbell,  C.S.Sp.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1927. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*Main  Building  Chemistry  Building 

f  Wesley  H.  Christy,  Lecturer  in  Finance. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
♦205  Mueller  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

fSn.  Mary  Clementine,  O.M.,  Ph.G.,  Hospital  Instructor  in  Dispensing. 
Ph.G.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1911. 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*Mercy  Hospital  Mercy  Hospital 

|Mary  E.  Comes,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 
A.B.,  Trinity  College,  1926. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦Pennsylvania  Apartments  Canevin  Hall 


fJosEPH  S.  Corriols,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
A.B.,  Barcelona  Institute,    f  £  *f  ^ 
A.M.,  Villar  College,  1900. 
Duquesne  University  1913- 
♦2620  Perrysville  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Maria  G.  Corriols,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Spanish. 
A.B.,  Barcelona  Institute,  1902.  -^ 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1905.  ' 
Duquesne  University  1914- 
♦2620  Perrysville  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

fMARK  R.  Craig,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Law. 

B.S.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1896. 

Duquesne  University  1912- 

*44  Thorn  Street,  Sewickley,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Patrick  Cronin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  St.  Michael's  College,  Ireland,  1897. 
Ph.D.,  Spring  Hill  College,  1912. 
Duquesne  University  1904- 
*72  Marion  Street  Canevin  Hall 

ICharles  A.  Da  vies,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Duquesne  University  1924- 
♦3417  Terrace  Street  Gymnasium 

|W.  John  Davis,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law. 
A.B.,  St.  Francis  College,  1927. 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1930. 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
♦221  Third  Street,  Carnegie,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Oscar  E.  Del  Bianco,  Assistant  Professor  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Con- 
ducting. 
Naples  Conservatory,  1907. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
♦7280  Verona  Boulevard  Music  Hall 
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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


Teresa  V.  Dempsey,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Music,  Professor  of  Public 
School  Music. 
Graduate,  Pittsburgh  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
A.B.  in  Mus.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1927. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*17  Bouquet  Street  Music  Hall 


John  P.  Desmond,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1929. 


Duquesne  University  1930- 

*807  Washington  Avenue,  Oakmont,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

|Mary  L.  Dixon,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Diction. 
A.B.  in  Drama,  Duquesne  University,  1922. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927. 
Duquesne  University  1922- 
*810  Kirkpatrick  Avenue,  North  Braddock,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

fJosEPH  F.  Donahoe,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1928. 
LL.B.,  Ibidem,  1930. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
♦3424  Meadowcroft  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Aldo  T.  Donnelli,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1930. 
M.B.A.,  Ibidem,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*R.  D.  No.  2,  McDonald,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

f  Harry  S.  Dunmire,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law. 
A.B.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1917. 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1922. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*5805  Ferree  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

fOwEN  J.  Dwyer,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Commerce. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*1582  Ridge  Avenue,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

fFRANK  T.  Ebberts,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1925. 
LL.B.,  Ibidem,  1927. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*323  Good  Street,  Jeannette,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

fJoHN  P.  Egan,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Instructor  in  Law. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1911. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1913. 
LL.B.,  Ibidem,  1915. 
Duquesne  University  1915- 
♦4752  Bayard  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

|Mark  W.  Egan,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 
B.S.,  Northwestern  University,  1927. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*Park  Mansions  Fitzsimons  Building 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


■{"Herman  Ehlers,  Instructor  in  Trombone,  Tuba  and  Bass  Viol. 
Kiel  Technical  School,  Germany,  1902. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
*R.  D.  1,  Allison  Park  Music  Hall 

Andrew  F.  Einloth,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
A.B.,  University  of  Dayton,  1917. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*2837  Crosby  Avenue,  Dormont,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

fJ.  Paul  Farrell,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1927. 
LL.B.,  Ibidem,  1929. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦1015  Park  Street,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

fMARY  E.  Fritsch,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*87  South  Linwood  Avenue,  Crafton,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

■{"Thomas  F.  Garrahan,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law. 
LL.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1914. 
Duquesne  University  1925- 
*79  Sampson  Avenue,  Ingram,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

"{•Malcolm  M.  Gerlach,  Instructor  in  Tympani  and  Drums. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
♦624  Penn  Avenue  Music  Hall 

"{■Robert  M.  Gibson,  B.S.,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Instructor  in  Law. 
B.S.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1889. 
LL.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1926. 
Duquesne  University  1920- 
♦6101  Stanton  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

John  A.  Goetz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
A.B..  Universitv  of  Dayton,  1916. 
S.T.B.,  University  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  1923. 
Ph.D.,  Ibidem,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
♦2238  Woodstock  Avenue,  Swissvale,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

"{"Benjamin  E.  Grant,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Commerce. 
A.B.,  King  College,  1912. 
A.M.,  University  of  Virginia,  1916. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦243  Bigham  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

Ignatius  A.  Hamel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
A.B.,  Catholic  University,  1913. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1915. 
Ph.D.,  Ibidem.  1918. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*5501  Baum  Boulevard  Canevin  Hall 

"{"William  P.  Henning,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1919. 
Duquesne  University  1922- 
*2405  Osgood  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 


Elrven 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


f  William  J.  Herman,  Lecturer  in  Traffic. 
Duquesne  University,  1921- 
*59  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

fMERCEDEs  M.  Hoffman,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Dramatic  Art. 
A.B.  in  Drama,  Duquesne  University,  1924. 
Duquesne  University  1924- 
*246  South  Atlantic  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

fHoRACE  W.  Hogeland,  Lecturer  in  Marketing. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
♦5330  Perrysville  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Thomas  D.  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 
B.S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1921. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1922. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
♦3413  Iowa  Street  Canevin  Hall 

IAlois  Hrabak,  Instructor  in  Flute. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*55  Perry  view  Avenue  Music  Hall 

ISamuel  J.  Hughes,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Commerce. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1920. 
M.B.A.,  Ibidem,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*1337  Franklin  Avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

William  A.  Jarrett,  Pharm.D.,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Pharmacy. 
Pharm.D.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  1913. 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*3133  Pioneer  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

IErnest  M.  Johnson,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*469  Peebles  Avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  Chemistry  Building 

P.  Kynrn  Jones.  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
A.M.,  University  of  Kings,  1922. 
LL.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1929. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  British  Columbia,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*410  Eighth  Street,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Thomas  R.  Jones,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
A.B.,  Boston  College,  1924. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
♦Main  Building  Canevin  Hall 

IGeorge  Kastlin,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Hygiene. 
B.S.,  Universitv  of  Wisconsin,  1922. 
M.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1924. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*3400  Forbes  Street  Canevin  Hall 


Twelve 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


fMART  R.  Kettl,  Ph.G.,  Hospital  Instructor  in  Dispensing. 
Ph.G.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1924. 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
♦Mercy  Hospital  Mercy  Hospital 

Daniel  J.  Killeen,  C.S.Sp.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1916. 
Duquesne  University  1926-1927;  1932- 
♦Main  Building  Canevin  Hall 

Raymond  Kirk,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  Professor  of 
Education. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1923. 
Ph.B.,  Ibidem,  1927. 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1933. 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*Main  Building  Canevin  Hall 

t Clarence  C.  Klein,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  History. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1920. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
♦1436  Macon  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Francis  Kleyle,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Violin,  Instrumentation. 
A.B.  in  Mus.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1924. 
M.S.  in  E.  Duquesne  University  1933. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
Saint  Martin's  Hall  Music  Hall 

Earl  L.  Knight,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Finance. 
B.S.  in  Commerce,  Temple  University,  1928. 
A.M.,  Ohio  State  University,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*4514  Center  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Clarence  C.  Kochenderfer,  D.C.S.,  Professor  of  Commerce. 
A.B.,  Maryville  College,  1906. 
A.M.,  Olivet  College,  1907. 
D.C.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1927. 
Duquesne  University  1924- 
*262  Lebanon  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

t  Andrew  J.  Kozora,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
♦Saint  Martin's  Hall  Canevin  Hall 

William  H.  Lacey,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1904. 
LL.B.,  Ibidem,  1907. 
Duquesne  University  1911- 
*331  South  Fairmount  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

John  E.  Laughlin,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Professor  of  Law. 
A.B.,  Georgetown  University,  1900. 
LL.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1903. 
LL.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1920. 
Duquesne  University  1911- 
♦Schenley  Apartments  Fitzsimons  Building 


Thirteen 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


Frank  A.  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 
B.S.,  University  of  Washington,  1923" 
Ph.C,  Ibidem,  1925. 
M.S.,  Ibidem,  1926. 
Ph.D.,  Ibidem,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*Downtown  Y.M.C.A.  Canevin  Hall 

Emil  Lewet,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Ph.  D.,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1898. 

*915  Ross  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Clinton  E.  Lloyd,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Dramatic 
Literature,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art. 
Litt.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1917. 
Duquesne  University  1913- 
♦Morrowfield  Apartments  Fitzsimons  Building 

"{■James  O.  MacLean,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
C.P.A.,  Ohio,  1919. 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1915. 
American  Institute  Certificate,  1920. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 

♦3209  Iowa  Street  Canevin  Hall 

I 

Wilfrid  J.  Mathewson,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English, 
A.B.,  St.  Jerome's  College,  Canada,  1919. 
A.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1921. 
Graduate  Work,  Columbia  University. 
Duquesne  University  1920- 
*1240  Beverly  Place,  Brookline  Canevin  Hall 

John  F.  Matejczyk,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1928. 
M.S.,  Ibidem,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*4609  Bayard  Street  Chemistry  Building 

Thomas  J.  McCarty,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Ph.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1928. 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Duquesne  University  1923- 
*Main  Building  Canevin  Hall 

•{•Harry  B.  McClellan,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1924. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
♦1247  Penn  Avenue,  New  Brighton,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Joseph  V.  McCullough,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 
B.S.  in  Econ.,  Duquesne  University,  1929. 
M.B.A.,  Ibidem,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦2405  Los  Angeles  Avenue,  Beechview,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 


Fourteen 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


James  W.  McGowan,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 
B.S..  McGill  University,  1923. 
A.B.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1925. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1926. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
.   *332  Le  Roi  Road  Canevin  Hall 

Josephine  McGratl,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Voice,  Choral  Conducting. 
A.B.  in  Mus.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
*8  Grace  Street  Music  Hall 

James  J.  McGuire,  C.S.Sp.,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1931. 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦Main  Building  Canevin  Hall 

fj.  Frank  McKenna,  LL.D.,  Instructor  in  Law. 
LL.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1902. 
LL.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1911- 
*5621  Stanton  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

Antonio  Modarelli,  Head  of  the  Conservatory  Department,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Harmony,  Advanced  Composition. 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
♦5525  Wellesley  Avenue  Music  Hall 

fRicHARD  H.  Mohler,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
C.P.A.,  Pennsvlvania,  1921. 
C.P.A.,  Ohio,  1923. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*695  Eighth  Street,  Oakmont,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Charles  Monttcone,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 
A.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1927. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1928. 
Ph.D.,  Ibidem,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1980- 
*814  Mifflin  Street  Canevin  Hall 

■{■James  Morrow,  Instructor  in  Trumpet. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦268  Arden  Road  Music  Hall 

Hugh  C.  Muldoon,  D.Sc,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Ph.G.,  Union  University,  1912. 
B.S.,  Valparaiso  University,  1920. 
D.Sc,  Ibidem,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1925- 
*5650  Forbes  Street  Canevin  Hall 

fJAMES  J.  Mulvihill.  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
B.C.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1922. 
C.P.A.,  Indiana,  1923. 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1980- 
♦306  Martin  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 


Fifteen 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


John  P.  O'Carroll,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Science,  Professor  of  Organic 
Chemistry. 
A.B.,  National  University  of  Ireland,  1920. 
A.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1924. 
Duquesne  University  1921- 
*31  Clifton  Boulevard  Chemistry  Building 

Edmond  B.  O'Connell,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
A.B.,  Melbourne  University,  1924. 
S.T.B.,  Catholic  University,  1926. 
A.M.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
*Saint  Martin's  Hall  Canevin  Hall 

Dennis  J.  O'Connor,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1914. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1916. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*992  Lilac  Street  Canevin  Hall 

fJoHN  V.  O'Connor,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1912. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1914. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*124  North  Linden  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

William  E.  O'Donnell,  C.S.Sp.,  A.M.,  Dean  of  Men,  Professor  of  French. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1920. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1930. 

Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Catholic  University  of  America 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*925  Vickroy  Street  Canevin  Hall 

|Frank  J.  Patterson,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  Instructor  in  Law. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
♦1109  Portland  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

fC.  Loran  Peters,  Assistant  in  Commercial  Design, 
Art  Institute  of  Pittsburgh. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*928  Ridge  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

fJoHN  Pirhalla,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 
B.S.,  New  York  University,  1931. 
A.M.,  Columbia  University,  1932. 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Duquesne  University  1932— 
*311  South  Fourth  Street,  Duquesne,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

fSAMUEL  W.  Pringle,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law. 
A.B.,  Grove  City  College,  1915. 
LL.B.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1921. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*1424  Key  Avenue,  Dormont,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 


Sixteen 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Stanley  P.  Prokopowicz,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Ph.G.,  Duquesne  University,  1928. 
B.S.,  Ibidem,  1929. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*244^j  Riefert  Street,  Mt.  Oliver  Station  Canevin  Hall 

C.  Harvey  Race,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Display. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*320  N.  Craig  Street  Canevin  Hall 

Joseph  A.  Rauterkus,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Music,  Professor  of  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint,  Conductor  of  the  University  Orchestra. 
A.B.  in  Mus.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1926. 
A.M.,  Duquesne  University,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1925- 
*R.  D.  No.  7,  Bellevue,  Pa.  Music  Hall 

Arthur  L.  Rayhawk,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration  and 
Economics. 
A.B.,  Regis  College,  1925. 
A.M.,  Catholic  University,  1931. 
Ph.D.,  Ibidem,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
♦36  Cornell  Place,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Kathryn  B.  Redman,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Primary  Subjects,  Head  of  Department  of 
Elementary  Teacher  Training  for  Normal  Public  School  Teachers. 
Graduate  H.  C.  Frick  Training  School,  1921. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University  1929. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1930. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
♦Royal  Yorke  Apartments  Canevin  Hall 

Martin  Andre  Rosanoff,  D.Sc,  Director  of  Chemical  Research. 
Ph.B.,  New  York  University,  1895. 
Sc.D.,  Ibidem,  1907. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*2655  Perry sville  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

Jacob  E.  Rosenberg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1920. 
M.S.,  Ibidem,  1921. 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1925. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*5331  Beeler  Street  Canevin  Hall 

fCARLO  Rossini,  Mus.D.,  Professor  of  Advanced  Composition,  Church  Music  and 
Organ. 
Mus.D.,  Pontifical  Institute  of  Music,  Rome,  1921. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
*108  Dithridge  Street  Music  Hall 

t Wilfred  D.  Rusn,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 
B.C.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1918. 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1921. 
Duquesne  University  1922- 
♦1607  Jancey  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 


Seventeen 


DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 


f  John  Savulak,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Education. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1926. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1928. 

Candidate  for  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  1933. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*602  Sunnyside  Avenue,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

f  Ellen  Scanlon,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Violoncello. 

A.B.  in  Mus.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1927. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Brussells,  1931. 

Duquesne  University  1932- 

*5429  Kentucky  Avenue  Music  Hall 

Elizabeth  M.  Scheib,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*52  W.  Main  Street,  Carnegie,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Albert  L.  Schneider,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1923. 
Duquesne  University  1924- 
♦1823  Tonapah  Avenue,  Beech  view,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

f  Adolph  Scholz,  Instructor  in  French  Horn. 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
*1547  Methyl  Street  Music  Hall 

fWiLLiAM  Schubert,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Biology. 
A.B.,  LaSalle  College,  1928. 
M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*524  Campbell  Street  Canevin  Hall 

t  William  O.  Schultz,  Instructor  in  Oboe. 
Weimar  Conservatory,  Germany. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*P.  O.  Box  1681  Music  Hall 

Hilda  M.  Schuster,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Eurhythmies,  Improvisation,  Keyboard 
Harmony. 
Dalcroze  Certificate. 

A.B.  in  Mus.,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1928- 
*357  McKee  Place  Music  Hall 

fJoHN  Sedlacek,  Instructor  in  Organ. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 

*312  McKee  Place  Music  Hall 

— ■   ■■  •- 

Danilla  Shannon,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
*""'  Graduate  New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education. 
B.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1932. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
*6230  Monitor  Street  Gymnasium 

f  John  S.  Sheedt,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Finance. 
Ph.B.,  Notre  Dame  University,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
*5540  Bryant  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 


Eighteen 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Arthur  B.  Sivtter,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Director  of  Practice 
Teaching. 
Ph.B.,  Yale  University,  1898. 
Duquesne  University  1929- 
♦6427  Kentucky  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

fJoHN  S.  Stafford,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Advertising. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1929. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*302  Alice  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

•{"Harry  F.  Stambaugh,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Instructor  in  Corporations,  Constitutional 
Law. 
A.B.,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1902. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1903. 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1906. 
LL.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1927. 
Duquesne  University  1911— 
*518  Academy  Avenue,  Sewickley,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

fWiLLiAM  A.  Stewart,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Law. 
A.B.,  Amherst  College,  1925. 
LL.B.,  Harvard  University,  1928. 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
*01iver  Road,  Homestead  Park,  Pa.  Fitzsimons  Building 

Elba  Stockmann,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Piano. 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  Germany,  1915. 
B.S.  in  Mus.,  Duquesne  University,  1929. 
Duquesne  University  1926- 
309  McKee  Place  Music  Hall 

fEuGENE  B.  Strassburger,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Instructor  in  Law. 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1908. 
LL.B.,  Ibidem,  1910. 
LL.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1930. 
Duquesne  University  1920- 
♦6515  Beacon  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 

IHerbeht  H.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  First  Aid. 
B.S.,  Universitv  of  Pittsburgh,  1915. 
M.D.,  Ibidem/1919. 
Duquesne  University  1927- 
*3205  Ashlyn  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 

fSTEPHEN  A.  Sutton,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Finance. 
A.B.,  Harvard  University,  1929. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
♦2332  Atmore  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

fJosEPii  SzKPS)  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law. 
A.B.,  Duquesne  University,  1915. 
LL.B.,  Ibidem,  1918. 
Duquesne  University  1930- 
♦4035  Cambronne  Avenue  Fitzsimons  Building 
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Frank  P.  Weberg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
A.B.,  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  1925. 
A.M.,  Catholic  University,  1926. 
Ph.D.,  Ibidem,  1929. 
Duquesne  University  1933- 
*1517  McFarland  Road  Canevin  Hall 

Harold  W.  Werner,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 
Ph.G.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1925. 
B.S.,  Ibidem,  1927. 
M.S.,  University  of  Florida,  1929. 
Duquesne  University  1931- 
*3133  Pioneer  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Canevin  Hall 

Herbert  W.  Wilber,  M.S.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting. 
M.S.,  Rice  Institute,  1917. 
C.P.A.,  Pennsylvania,  1923. 
Duquesne  University  1925- 
♦Dixon  Avenue,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Raymond  J.  Worley,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Education, 
Professor  of  Education. 
Graduate  Southern  Illinois  State  Teachers'  College,  1917. 
A.B.,  Colorado  State  Teachers'  College,  1921. 
Ed.M.,  Harvard  University,  1929. 
Ph.D.,  Duquesne  University,  1931. 
Duquesne  University  1932- 
♦1301  Straka  Street  Fitzsimons  Building 

Albert  Bayard  Wright,  D.C.S.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Professor  of  Business  Administration. 
B.S.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1907. 
A.M.,  Ibidem,  1910. 
A.M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914. 
D.C.S.,  Duquesne  University,  1927. 
Duquesne  University  1924- 
*5649  Woodmont  Avenue  Canevin  Hall 


THE  LIBRARY 

Maria  Gertrude  Blanchard Librarian 

Louis  B.  Reinecker Secretary  to  Librarian 

Stella  Rita  Vetter Cataloguer 

John  J.  Sullivan,  C.S.Sp.,  A.B Faculty  Librarian 

William  Keown,  C.S.Sp Assistant  to  Faculty  Librarian 

Catherine  D.  Weaver,  A.B Assistant  Lending  Department 

Michael  Nassar Law  Librarian 

John  J.  Hackett,  A.B Shelf  Curator 
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SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

OF 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

Genevieve  Boyle,  A.B.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Social  Science. 

Duquesne  University  1929- 
H.  G.  Burtner,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

Duquesne  University  1929- 
Margaret  Cosgrove,  A.B.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Latin. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
Janet  Monroe  Crawford,  A.  B.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  English. 

Duquesne  University  1930- 
E.  Jane  Critchlow,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Typewriting. 

Duquesne  University  1932- 
Renwick  G.  Dean,  A.M.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
Clara  C.  Dickey,  A.B.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Mathematics. 

Duquesne  University  1930- 
Mary  J.  Dougherty,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Secretarial  Training. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
Anna  A.  Fulton,  A.M.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  English. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
Alma  T.  Gillespie,  A.B.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

Duquesne  University  1932- 
Belle  W.  Hamilton,  A.B.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  English. 

Duquesne  University  1929- 
Opalrae  Johnson,  B.S.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
Elizabeth  Keifer,  A.M.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Social  Studies. 

Duquesne  University  1932- 
Clarence  C.  Klein,  A.B.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  History. 

Duquesne  University  1929- 
Marie  N.  McLaughlin,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

Duquesne  University  1929- 
M.  Gertrude  Miller,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Secretarial  Studies. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
William  Millward,  M.S.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Physical  Science. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
W.  H.  Neeley,  B.S.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Chemistry. 

Duquesne  University  1929- 
J.  Gordon  Ogden,  Ph.D.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Physical  Science. 

Duquesne  University  1929- 
Elsie  L.  Paul,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Mathematics. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
Plauda  Christine  ScnENCK,  Ph.B.,  A.M.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  English. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
Mercedes  Schramm,  Supervising  Teacher  in  Mathematics  and  English. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
Helen  M.  Simmen,  A.M.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  History. 

Duquesne  University  1929- 
Mary  M.  Young,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Supervising  Teacher  in  English. 

Duquesne  University  1931- 
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.GENERAL  STATEMENT 
HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY  began  its  career  as  a  College  of  Arts 
and  Letters  in  September,  1878,  with  an  enrollment  of  forty 
students.  Its  original  location  was  in  a  modest  building  at  the 
corner  of  Wylie  Avenue  and  Fernando  Street.  Three  years 
later  it  was  incorporated  by  the  State  Legislature  under  the  title 
Pittsburgh  Catholic  College  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  em- 
powered to  grant  degrees  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  school 
was  transferred  in  1885  to  the  present  Administration  Building 
on  Bluff  Street,  which  had  just  been  erected. 

A  university  charter  was  secured  in  1911  and  what  had  been 
the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  College  became  Duquesne  University 
with  authority  to  grant  degrees  in  Arts  and  Science,  Law, 
Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.  This  charter  was  further 
extended  in  1930  to  include  degrees  in  Education  and  Music. 
The  University  now  comprises  a  College  of  Arts  and  Letters,  a 
College  of  Science,  a  School  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Dramatic 
Literature,  a  School  of  Education,  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  a 
School  of  Business  Administration,  a  School  of  Law,  a 
School  of  Music  and  a  Graduate  School.  Pre-Medical  and  Pre- 
dental  courses  are  also  offered.  Late  afternoon  and  evening 
courses  in  English,  history,  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  business  administration,  accounting, 
finance,  public  speaking,  dramatic  art  and  music  are  also  con- 
ducted. 

The  student  body  which,  during  the  early  years,  averaged 
not  more  than  three  hundred,  rapidly  increased  after  the  grant 
of  the  university  charter  and,  of  late  years,  has  reached  a  total 
of  three  thousand. 

RECOGNITION 

Under  date  of  March  30,  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  approved  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees 
granted  by  Duquesne  University  and  ordered  that  they  be 
accepted  by  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  as  satisfactory 
evidence  of  a  candidate's  fitness  to  begin  the  study  of  law 
without  further  examination. 

On  May  9,  1919,  the  same  Court,  through  the  agency  of  the 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  accepted  Duquesne  University's 
B.S.  in  Economics  degree  for  the  purpose  of  registration  of  law 
students. 
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Under  date  of  February  19,  1926,  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  formally  registered 
Duquesne  University  under  Section  403  of  Regents'  Rules,  in 
its  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Graduates  holding  this  degree  are  entitled  to  the  remission  of 
one  year  in  the  study  of  law  for  admission  to  the  bar  exami- 
nations in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy  was  registered 
as  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  on  March  10,  1926. 

The  State  Council  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania  has  placed 
Duquesne  University  on  the  list  of  accredited  institutions  whose 
graduates  may  obtain  the  provisional  or  permanent  college 
certificate  for  teaching.  The  same  Council  in  1930  recognized 
Duquesne  University's  degrees  in  Education  and  in  Music. 

Duquesne  University  is  a  member  of  the  following  edu- 
cational associations:  National  Catholic  Educational  Associ- 
ation, Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  Eastern  States 
Association  of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers,  Associate 
Member  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  American  Association  of 
Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars. 

AIM 

The  general  aim  of  the  administrative  officers  of  Duquesne 
University,  as  a  body  of  educators,  is  to  secure  the  combined 
development  of  both  mind  and  heart  in  the  formation  of 
character,  for  the  man  and  citizen.  They  recognize  moral 
training  as  an  essential  element  of  true  education,  and,  while 
offering  every  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  the  highest  and 
broadest  mental  culture,  they  spare  no  effort  to  form  in  the 
student  habits  of  virtue  and  moral  integrity.  It  is  their  ulti- 
mate ambition  to  form  men  of  deep  thought,  of  solid  principles 
and  of  sound  character. 

The  President  of  the  University,  the  Deans  of  the  various 
schools,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the  Registrar 
constitute  the  University  Council.  The  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation is  to  determine  matters  of  university  policy,  to  maintain 
uniformity  in  certain  executive  procedures  throughout  the 
University  and  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  schools  that 
compose  it. 
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The  Board  of  Advisors,  composed  of  distinguished  business 
and  professional  men,  is  designed  to  be  a  connecting  link  between 
the  University  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  in  discovering  the  best 
means  by  which  the  University  may  enlarge  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. 

WOMEN  STUDENTS 

Until  1915  regular  courses  in  the  various  schools  had  been 
limited  to  men  students.  After  that  year,  however,  because  of 
increasing  demands  women  were  admitted  first  to  the  schools 
of  Law,  Business  Administration  and  Theatre  Arts.  Later  the 
other  schools  followed  suit,  and  at  present  women  students  are 
admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  University. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  majority  of  the  university  courses  are  given  on  the 
campus  but  because  of  the  development  of  the  University  and 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  certain  classes  of  students  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  establish  a  division  of  the  University 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 

CAMPUS 

The  campus  is  located  on  an  eminence  just  beyond  Pitts- 
burgh's Golden  Triangle,  overlooking  the  Boulevard  of  the  Allies 
and  the  Monongahela  River.  It  is  close  to  the  depots  of  the 
many  railroad  lines  that  make  Pittsburgh  the  Gate  of  the  West, 
and  it  is  within  easy  access  of  the  various  rapid  transit  lines  that 
enter  the  city  from  all  parts  of  Allegheny  County.  During  the 
academic  year,  the  campus  is  occupied  by  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Letters,  the  College  of  Science,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Music,  the  Graduate  School,  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  the  special  Saturday 
classes.  During  the  summer  months  it  becomes  the  headquarters 
of  the  Summer  School. 

THE  DOWNTOWN  SCHOOL 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Law  School  in  1911,  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  have  maintained  certain  classes  in  downtown 
office  buildings.  The  Fitzsimons  Building,  situated  at  331  Fourth 
Avenue,  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district,  was  purchased  by 
the  University  in  1932.  It  is  used  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
mercial Education  and  for  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  School  of  Theatre 
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Arts  and  Dramatic  Literature,  the  School  of  Law  and  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Letters.  This  arrangement  is  especially 
convenient  for  teachers  and  business  men  and  women  who  desire 
to  profit  by  such  courses. 

BUILDINGS 

The  Main  Administration  Building  is  a  large  six-story 
building  at  the  south  end  of  the  campus.  It  contains  the 
administration  offices,  ecclesiastical  library  and  faculty  dining 
halls  and  living  quarters.  The  Chapel,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Main  Building,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  com- 
pleted in  1904.  The  Campus  Theatre,  also  connected  with 
the  Main  Building  has  a  seating  capacity  of  600. 

Canevin  Hall,  completed  in  1923,  is  a  fireproof  brick  and 
stone  building  which  contains  classrooms,  laboratories,  offices 
and  a  cafeteria. 

The  Library  Building,  acquired  in  1927,  is  a  three  story 
brick  building,  located  on  Vickroy  Street,  directly  across  from 
Canevin  Hall.  It  contains  the  general  library,  reference  and 
reading  rooms.  The  entire  third  floor  of  the  Library  Building 
has  been  reserved  for  the  women  of  the  University.  Special 
rooms  have  been  assigned  to  the  students,  clerical  staff,  in- 
structors and  guests. 

The  Chemistry  Building  is  located  next  to  the  Library 
Building  and  is  used  exclusively  for  laboratory  work. 

The  Music  Hall,  acquired  in  1932,  is  located  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  campus.  Here  are  located  the  offices,  class- 
rooms, practice  rooms  and  the  recital  hall  of  the  School  of  Music. 

The  Fitzsimons  Building,  located  at  331  Fourth  Avenue, 
was  purcha-sed  in  1932.  It  is  a  seven-story  business  building 
several  floors  of  which  have  been  remodeled  for  administrative 
and  classroom  uses. 

The  Gymnasium,  a  brick  and  stone  structure  built  in 
1923  at  the  north  side  of  the  campus,  contains  a  basketball 
court  with  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000.  On  its  roof,  which  is 
level  with   the   athletic  field,   are  two   asphalt  tennis  courts. 

St.  John's  Hall,  St.  Martin's  Hall  and  Varsity  Hall 
are  residence  buildings  in  which  private  rooms  are  available  to 
a  limited  number  of  students. 
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LIBRARIES 

The  book  collection  of  the  libraries  of  the  University  proper 
approximates  26,000  volumes. 

GENERAL  LIBRARY 

The  General  University  Library  affords  adequate  material 
for  the  reference  and  study  needs  of  the  undergraduate  student, 
as  well  as  books  for  recreational  reading.  All  books,  except 
those  of  a  definite  reference  nature,  and  those  placed  on  reserve 
temporarily  for  class  assignments,  may  be  borrowed  for  home 
reading. 

A  few  special  reference  rooms  have  been  provided  in  the 
library  building.  In  these  rooms  are  to  be  found  collections  of 
books  in  foreign  languages,  bound  and  unbound  periodicals, 
public  documents,  theses  and  unbound  pamphlets. 

DEPARTMENTAL  LIBRARIES 

1.  The  Law  Library  is  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Law  School.  It  contains  complete  sets 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Reports,  Superior  Court  Reports,  Digests 
of  decisions  and  statutes,  together  with  other  material  covering 
every  legal  subject. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Library  is  located  in  the  Main  Build- 
ing. It  contains  a  special  collection  of  some  three  thousand 
volumes  on  Patrology,  Moral,  Dogmatic,  Ascetic  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  Scripture  Commentaries,  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
Hagiography. 

This  specialized  library  is  open  for  reference  use  only  to 
graduate  students  in  the  fields  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  and 
Mediaeval  History. 

This  library  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

ADDITIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  offers  ample  library  facilities  to  the 
student.  The  book  collections  of  the  public  and  institutional 
libraries  of  the  city  total  more  than  1,000,000  volumes.  The 
students  have  free  access  to  the  following  libraries:  the  Carnegie 
Library  and  its  various  branch  libraries,  the  Carnegie  Free 
Library  of  Allegheny,  the  Allegheny  County  Law  Library,  the 
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Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Library,  the  Carnegie 
Museum   Library,   and   the   Pittsburgh   Academy  of  Medicine 


Library. 


RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCES 


The  University  is  conducted  under  Catholic  auspices  but 
students  of  all  religious  denominations  are  equally  admitted. 
About  forty  per  cent  of  the  student  body  are  not  Catholics. 
The  Catholic  students  are  required  to  attend  classes  in  religious 
instruction  and  an  annual  spiritual  retreat  is  conducted  for 
their  benefit.  During  this  period  ethical  conferences  are  offered 
for  other  students  who  wish  to  attend  them.  Various  chapel 
exercises  are  provided  as  occasion  warrants. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

A  number  of  students  find  employment  at  or  near  the 
University  by  means  of  which  they  are  enable  to  earn  a  part 
of  their  college  expenses.  When  a  student  is  employed  by  the 
University  the  amount  earned  is  applied  to  his  tuition  account. 
Many  students  are  able  to  earn  room  and  board  by  off-campus 
work,  but  only  a  few  who  carry  a  full  time  schedule  of  classes 
are  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  entire  expenses. 

DEAN  OF  MEN 

The  Dean  of  Men  has  general  charge  of  the  good  conduct  of 
the  men  students  of  the  University.  He  has  direct  control,  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration,  of  fraternities  and  all  permanently 
organized  student  groups.     His  office  is  at  923  Vickroy  St. 

DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

The  Dean  of  Women  has  official  charge  of  the  women 
students  of  the  University  and  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
welfare.  The  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  is  in  the  Library 
Building. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  University  authorities,  recognizing  the  place  of  social 
activity  in  modern  life,  encourage  a  reasonable  amount  of  social 
diversion  under  adequate  supervision.  Students  are  urged, 
moreover,  to  develop  their  talents  along  musical  and  dramatic 
lines,  by  participating  in  the  entertainments  given  at  frequent 
intervals  by  the  University  Orchestra,  the  Glee  Club,  ana  the 
Red  Masquers. 
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ATHLETICS 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  university  authorities  that  every 
student  interest  himself  in  at  least  one  branch  of  athletics.  Intra- 
mural as  well  as  intercollegiate  sports  are  provided.  Opportunity 
is  given  to  secure  an  amount  of  physical  exercise  necessary  to 
the  proper  development  of  health.  Indoor  and  outdoor  sports 
are  encouraged  in  season,  and  provided  for  in  the  gymnasium, 
recreation  grounds,  and  handball  and  tennis  courts. 

Intercollegiate  Athletics 

University  and  freshman  teams  are  maintained  in  football, 
basketball,  tennis  and  track  and  university  teams  in  golf  and 
boxing. 

Intra- mural  Athletics 

Intra-mural  athletic  activities  include  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track,  tennis,  handball,  boxing,  golf  and  mushball. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  general  Alumni  Association  includes  in  its  membership 
the  graduates  of  the  University  and  all  other  former  students 
who  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  institution.  It  aims 
to  cement  the  bonds  of  affection  and  loyalty  that  attach  them  to 
their  Alma  Mater,  and  thus  engage  their  interest  and  support 
for  all  her  undertakings. 

The  women  graduates  of  the  University  organized  them- 
selves into  a  women's  section  known  as  the  Alumnae  Association 
of  Duquesne  University.  Only  women  graduates  are  eligible  for 
membership.  The  special  aim  of  the  Alumnae  group  is  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  women  students  and  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  to  provide  for  a  permanent  union  among  the  graduates. 

The  Sisters  Alumnae  is  an  organization  composed  exclusively 
of  nuns,  who  have  been  students  at  the  University.  Its  object  is 
to  cooperate  with  the  general  Alumni  Association  of  Duquesne 
University  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  University;  in 
fostering  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  providing  a  bond  of  spiritual 
union  between  the  Sisters  and  their  Alma  Mater.  The  member- 
ship consists  of  active,  honorary  and  associate  members. 

LITERARY 

There  are  two  debating  societies,  the  Duquesne  University 
Debating  Society  on  the  campus  and  the  Duke  Owl  Debating 
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Society,  an  organization  of  evening  students  in  the  Downtown 
School.  Several  interclass  and  intercollegiate  debates  are 
conducted  during  the  school  year. 

The  Spectator  Club  is  an  academic  study  group  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  development  of  the  cultural  interests  of  its 
members  by  means  of  open  forum  discussion.  Membership  is 
limited  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

The  Duquesne  University  Forum  is  an  association  of  the 
women  students  of  the  summer  session,  late  afternoon,  evening 
and  Saturday  classes.  The  chief  object  of  this  association  is  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  social  contacts  and  open  forum  dis- 
cussions. 

DRAMATIC  AND  MUSICAL 

The  Red  Masquers  is  a  dramatic  club  whose  members 
produce  plays  and  sketches  for  public  entertainments  given  at 
the  University.  Several  plays  are  staged  during  each  college 
year. 

The  University  Orchestra,  Band  and  Glee  Club  are 
organizations  which  give  their  members  valuable  training  and 
which  add  much  to  the  social  life  of  the  University. 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Evening  School  Association,  an  organization  open 
to  all  evening  students  of  the  University,  is  responsible  for  the 
organized  social  activities  of  this  student  group.  Through  the 
Association  an  attractive  series  of  social  events  is  offered  each 
semester.  The  Association  also  sponsors  all  organized  student 
activity  apart  from  social  affairs.  The  evening  division  student 
body  is  represented  in  the  intra-mural  athletic  league  and 
teams  are  entered  in  the  various  intra-mural  series  of  athletic 
contests. 

The  Student  Senate,  consisting  of  four  delegates  from 
each  school  of  the  University,  is  organized  to  represent  officially 
the  student  body  in  all  matters  of  general  interest.  It  seeks 
to  promote  close  cooperation  between  the  administration  and 
the  students  of  Duquesne  University  and  to  inculcate  a  proper 
school  spirit. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Several  national  Jand^local 
fraternities  and  sororities  maintain  chapters  at  the  University. 
An  interfraternity  council  has  been^established  to  coordinate  the 
activities  of  these  societies. 


\ 
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The  Pharmaceutical  Association,  whose  membership 
includes  all  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  aims 
to  promote  their  interests,  scholastic  and  social.  Under  its 
auspices  many  worthwhile  events  are  arranged  during  the  school 
year. 

The  Business  Forum,  made  up  of  students  of  the  evening 
School  of  Business  Administration,  meets  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  major  business  and  industrial  problems.  A  guest 
speaker  is  invited  to  attend  each  meeting,  and  general  discussion 
follows  the  address. 

The  Monogram  Club  limits  its  membership  to  students 
who  have  been  awarded  their  'letter'  in  a  major  athletic  activity. 
It  seeks  to  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship  and  good 
sportmanship  among  its  members  and  all  students  participating 
in  athletics. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  sponsors  athletic 
activities  among  the  women  students  and  organizes  social  affairs 
for  their  entertainment. 

The  Women  Students'  Association,  organized  for  the 
general  welfare  of  women  students,  gives  special  attention  to 
the  welcoming  of  incoming  women  Freshmen  and  helping  them 
to  become  adjusted  to  life  at  Duquesne  University. 

The  Women's  Guild  is  composed  of  women  actively  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  University,  particularly 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  higher  education  of  women. 

The  Duchess  Club  is  composed  of  women  students  who 
attended  the  evening  sessions  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. The  members  of  this  Club  aim  to  create  a  spirit  of 
sociability  and  general  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Alma  Mater. 


STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Duquesne  Monthly  is  a  literary  magazine  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  classes  in  English.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  prepare  for  publication  essays,  short  stories,  poems,  news 
items  and  critical  reviews.  The  Monthly  is  an  aid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  taste  and  talent.  The  general  reader  will  find 
it  interesting. 

The  Duquesne  Duke  is  a  live  newspaper,  devoted  to  campus 
doings,  published  weekly  by  the  cooperation  of  students  from 
all  the  Schools  of  the  University. 
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Tuition $225.00 

The  tuition  fee  for  the  college  year  is  payable  at 
time  of  registration,  as  follows: 

1st  semester 3115.00 

2nd  semester.... 1 10.00 

The  tuition  fee  includes  an  Activities  and  Library 
Fee,  which  gives  gymnasium  privileges  and  admit- 
tance to  all  University  athletic  contests  during  the 
year.  This  fee  also  includes  subscription  to  the 
Duquesne  Monthly  and  the  Duquesne  Duke. 

Saturday  Classes  and  Special  Students  in  Day  School  $8.00  per  Sem. 
Hr.  Cr. 

Evening  Division: 

One  4  credit  course $  35.00 

Two  4  credit  courses 60.00 

Three  4  credit  courses 75.00 

Tax  Accounting 50.00 

C.  P.  A.  and  American  Institute  Prep 100.00 

Summer  Session $8.00  per  Sem.  Hr.  Cr. 

Matriculation  Fee $    5.00 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  required  of  every 
applicant  for  admission  who  is  a  candidate  for  a 
degree.  If  for  any  reason  the  candidate  is  not 
accepted  by  the  school,  the  fee  will  be  returned. 

Student  Health  Fee $     2.50 

This  fee  includes  physical  examination  at  entrance 
and  advice  and  health  guidance  for  four  years. 

Late  Entrance  Fee $    5.00 

A  late  entrance  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  to  all 
students  registering  for  the  Fall  Semester  on  or 
after  September  24;  for  the  Spring  Semester  on  or 
after  February  7. 

Laboratory  Breakage  Deposit — College  of  Science $    5.00 

School  of  Pharmacy 10.00 

This  fee,  less  charges  for  missing  and  broken 
apparatus  for  which  the  student  is  individually 
responsible,  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Semester.  Any  charges  in  excess  of  this  fee  will 
be  paid  by  the  student. 
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♦Laboratory  Fees — College  of  Science: 


Biology    1 35.00  Chemistry     5„3  5.00 

Biology    2 5.00  Chemistry    11..    7.50 

Biology    3 5.00  Chemistry    12..    7.50 

Biology    7 5.00  Chemistry  111..    7.50 

Biology    8 5.00  Chemistry  112..    7.50 

Biology    9 5.00  Chemistry  118..  10.00 

Biology  10 5.00 

Biology  15 5.00  Physics    1 3  5.00 

Biology  16 5.00  Physics    2 5.00 

Physics    7 5.00 

Chemistry      l.„.?7.50  Physics    9 5.00 

Chemistry      2....  7.50  Physics  11 5.00 

Chemistry      4....  5.00 

♦Laboratory  fees  not  subject  to  refund. 


Fees — School  of  Music: 

In  addition  to  the  regular  fee  of  3225.00  a  fee  of  325.00  a 
semester  is  chargeable  for  private  major  instrumental  lessons 
(1  hour  a  week)  to  all  full-time  students. 

Private  instrumental  lessons  on  a  second  instrument  are 
chargeable  at  the  rate  of  330.00  a  semester  (1  hr.  a  week)  to 
full-time  students.  This  330.00  rate  applies  also  to  full-time 
students  of  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Special  and  part-time  students  carrying  three  or  more  class 
credits  are  chargeable  at  the  rate  of  $37.50  a  semester  for  1 
hourly  lesson  a  week. 

Special  instrumental  students  carrying  no  class  credits  are 
chargeable  at  the  rate  of  350.00  a  semester  for  1  hourly  lesson 
a  week  or  337.50  a  semester  for  one-half  hour  a  week. 

Graduation  Fees — Bachelor's  Degree $  15.00 

Master's  Degree 25.00 

Doctor's  Degree 50.00 


REFUNDS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  university  for  a  satisfactory 
reason  within  eight  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester  may 
request  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition.     Application  for  a 
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refund  will  be  considered  only  when  made  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 


Withdrawal 

First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

1st    Week 

S95.00 

390.00 

2nd  Week 

75.pO_ 

70.00 

3rd  Week 

65.00 

60.00 

4th  Week 

55.00 

50.00 

5th   Week 

45.00 

40.00 

6th  Week 

35.00 

30.00 

7th  Week 

25.00 

20.00 

8th  Week 

15.00 

10.00 

No  refund  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are 
registered  on  probation  or  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a 
result  of  faculty  action. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Since  textbooks  are  subject  to  change  without  notice, 
students  are  not  advised  to  purchase  them  until  told  to  do  so 
by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  class.  If  books  are  purchased 
in  advance,  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  only  the  latest 
editions.  Books  required  may  be  obtained  at  the  University 
Book  Store  at  list  price. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  University  has  at 
its  disposal  a  certain  number  of  scholarships,  the  income  from 
which  is  applied  to  the  aid  of  meritorious  students  whose  personal 
means  are  insufficient  for  their  maintenance  in  college.  These 
scholarships  are  in  general  not  competitive.  The  income  is 
applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student  either  designated  by  the 
donor,  or  named  by  the  President  of  the  University.  Particulars 
as  to  the  method  of  awarding  may  be  obtained  by  communi- 
cating with  him.  The  student  is  expected  to  pay  all  student 
fees  other  than  tuition  and  must  maintain  in  his  recitations  and 
semester  examinations  a  general  average  of  B  (85  to  89  per  cent). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  donors  and  of  productive  funds 
now  available  for  scholarships. 

F.  X.  Diebold £5,000 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Hermes,  in  memory  of  her  late 

husband,  Mr.  Peter  Hermes 5,000 

Mrs.  E.  McNulty 5,000 

James  Fahey 3,000 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Martin  Ryan,  LL.D.,  P.P.,  V.F.  2,000 

Martin  Gorman 1,900 

Mrs.  Duncan 1,500 

Rev.  Philip  Brady 1,000 

Rev.  J.  J.  Brennan 1,000 

Rev.  John  J.  Bullion 1,000 

James  D.  Callery 1,000 

Most  Rev.  J.  F.  R.  Canevin,  D.D 1,000 

Rev.  M.  Carroll 1,000 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Devlin . 1,000 

Mrs.  Bridget  Diamond,  in  memory  of  her 

husband,  Mr.  James  Diamond 1,000 

Rev.  James  F.  Doyle,  LL.D 1,000 

Rev.  C.  Fallon,  in  memory  of  John  Wall  and 

Very  Rev.  Stephen  Wall,  D.D.,  V.G 1,000 

Very  Rev.  E.  P.  Griffin,  LL.D.,  V.F.,  P.R 1,000 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  Keane,  L.L.D.,  P.R 1,000 

Mrs.  M.  Lauinger 1,000 

Rev.  R.  McDonald,  P.P 1,000 

Miss  Emma  McGee 1,000 

Rev.  H.  McHugh 1,000 

Rev.  L.  L.  Meyer 1,000 

Captain  Munhall 1,000 

Daniel  Murphy 1,000 
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Lorrain  M.  Murphy 1,000 

Mary  A.  Murphy 1,000 

Rt.  Rev.  R.  Phelan,  D.D 1,000 

Very  Rev.  W.  Pollard 1,000 

Rev.  P.  J.  Quilter,  P.R.,  LL.D 1,000 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  W.  F.  Stadelman,  C.S.Sp 1,000 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four  full  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  the  winners 
of  competitive  examinations  given  by  the  University.  Graduates 
of  the  Catholic  high  schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  are 
eligible  to  compete. 

A  half-scholarship  is  awarded  to  each  Catholic  high  school 
of  the  Diocese  for  a  graduate  who  is  among  the  first  four  highest 
honor  students  in  the  graduating  class. 

A  half-scholarship  is  awarded  to  each  senior  high  school  of 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  for  a  graduate  who  is  among  the  first  four 
highest  honor  students  in  the  graduating  class. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  offer  annually 
partial  competitive  scholarships  amounting  to  #50  each  to  Fresh- 
man applicants.  The  major  instruments  in  which  these  are 
awarded  and  the  donors  are  the  following: 

Cello School  of  Music 

Flute Alois  Hrabak 

French  Horn Adolph  Scholz 

Piano Elsa  Stockman 

Violin Francis  Kleyle 

Voice Josephine  McGrail 


FAIRCHILD  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Fairchild  of  New  York  City  offers  annually 
a  scholarship  amounting  to  3500  in  cash  to  graduates  who 
have  just  completed  a  course  in  pharmacy  in  a  school  holding 
membership  in  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy. Competitive  examinations  are  held  at  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity in  June  of  each  year.  Students  may  be  required  to 
show  their  ability  in  research  by  the  presentation  of  a  brief 
thesis  on  a  subject  relating  to  pharmacy. 
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REGULATION  OF  GURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

UNDERGRADUATE  DIVISION 

ADMISSIONS 

(1)  Regular  Students  are  those  carrying  a  schedule  of 
courses  each  semester,  which  will  enable  them  to  qualify  for  thp 
degree  in  four  years. 

(a)  Graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  upon  proper  certifica- 
tion of  their  record  by  the  Principal.  The  record  must 
show  a  definite  recommendation  by  the  Principal  of  the 
applicant's  fitness  to  pursue  college  work.  An  applicant 
who  is  not  so  recommended  must  take  the  entrance 
examinations  given  by  the  University. 

Regular  students  are  admitted  as  follows: 

First:  (A)  Those  who  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
and  are  favorably  recommended  for  college  work  by  the  Principal 
will  be  admitted  unconditionally. 

(B)  Those  who  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  but  are 
not  favorably  recommended  for  college  work  by  the  Principal 
will  be  admitted  only  by  passing  the  entrance  examinations. 

Second:  (A)  Those  who  do  not  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
quirements but  are  favorably  recommended  for  college  work  by 
the  Principal  may  be  admitted  on  condition. 

(B)  Those  who  do  not  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
and  are  not  favorably  recommended  by  the  Principal  for  college 
work  may  be  admitted  on  condition  provided  they  pass  the 
entrance  examinations. 

Removing  Entrance  Conditions:  Entrance  conditions  may  be 
removed  as  follows: 

First:  The  student  may  complete  the  required  work  in  an 
accredited  day  or  evening  high  school. 

Second:  The  student  may  successfully  pass  examinations 
given  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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(b)     Transfer  Students 

Students  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  will  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  their  credentials  so  warrant. 
They  must  be  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  continue  their 
studies  at  the  institution  previously  attended,  and  have  been 
granted  an  honorable  dismissal.  A  general  average  of  C  is 
required  of  an  applicant  wishing  to  transfer.  No  credit  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  subject  with  a  grade  lower  than  C. 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  com- 
pletes a  minimum  of  one  semester's  work  (15  semester  hours). 
If  the  work  proves  unsatisfactory  the  student  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw. 

(2)  Irregular  Students: 

Students  carrying  less  than  twelve  hours  per  semester  are 
classified  as  irregular  students.  They  must  satisfy  the  entrance 
requirements  of  their  school. 

(3)  Special  Students: 

(a)  Students  not  studying  for  a  degree  yet  wishing  to 
receive  college  credit,  must  present  evidence  of  having  completed 
high  school  work  before  said  credit  will  be  allowed  for  courses 
pursued. 

(b)  Experienced  persons  of  mature  age,  not  candidates 
for  degrees,  may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  to  those 
courses  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  they  are  qualified  to 
pursue  with  profit.  In  such  cases  the  entrance  requirements 
may  be  waived,  but  the  courses  pursued  carry  no  credit. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Entrance  Requirements  are  stated  in  High  School  Units. 
A  High  School  Unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  an  approved 
standard  secondary  school,  so  planned  as  to  constitute  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  a  full  year  of  work  for  a  pupil  of  normal 
ability.  To  count  as  a  unit,  the  recitation  period  shall  aggregate 
approximately  not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Letters  are: 

A.     For  admission  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Arts: 
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Required  Courses 

English 4 

f  Foreign  Language 2 

History 2 

Algebra 1 

Geometry 1 

*Electives 5 

Total  units  required  for  admission IS 

■{Those  registering  for  the  Ancient  Language  course  must  present   two 
units  in  Latin  in  fulfillment  of  the  language  requirement. 

*See  page  41. 

B.     For  admission  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor 

of  Science  in  Economics  or  the  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Social  Science: 


Required  Courses 

English 4 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 1 

Mathematics 1 

*Electives 7 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

*See  page  41. 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  College  of  Science  are: 
For  admission   as  candidates  for  the  degree,   Bachelor  of 
Science: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Science  (Lab.) , 

*Electives 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

*See  page  41. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

To  qualify  for  admission  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  an  applicant  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
upwards  and  must  possess  either: 

1.  A  degree  from  Duquesne  University  or  from 
any  other  university  or  college  accredited  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners;  or 

2.  A  certificate  from  the  College  Extrance  Exam- 
ination Board;  that  he  or  she  has  passed  the 
general  educational  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Board  for  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Law  Examiners,  and  in  addition  thereto,  the 
applicant  must  submit  evidence  of  at  least  two 
years  of  study  in  a  college. 

A  limited  number  of  special  students,  not  candidates  for 
degrees  are  permitted  to  register. 


SCHOOL  OF  THEATRE  ARTS  AND  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Theatre  Arts 
and  Dramatic  Literature  are: 

For  admission   as  candidates  for  the  degree,   Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Dramatic  Literature: 


Required  Courses 

English 4 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 2 

Mathematics 1 

*Electives 6 

Total  units  required  for  admission IS 

*See  page  41. 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  are: 

For  admission  as  candidates  for  the  degree,   Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Business  Administration: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

History 2 

Science 1 

Mathematics 1 

*Electives 7 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

Candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  offer  two  units  in  a 
foreign  language. 

*See  page  41. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

New  students  are  admitted  to  the  regular  pharmaceutical 
courses  only  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Semester.  Except  in 
unusual  cases  students  will  not  be  registered  after  instruction 
has  begun.  In  no  case  are  new  students  permitted  to  register 
later  than  October  10. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  degrees,  and  those 
admitted  with  advanced  standing  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
any  semester. 

Candidates  for  admission:  1.  Must  be  at  least  17  years  of 
age.  2.  Must  be  of  good  moral  character.  3.  Must  have  satis- 
factorily completed  an  approved  four-year  high  school  course  or 
its  equivalent.  4.  Must  present  before  November  1  of  the  year 
in  which  college  work  is  begun,  a  Pennsylvania  State  Preliminary 
Certificate  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Education  of 
the  State. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  the  regular  courses,  subject  to 
the  removal  of  entrance  conditions. 

An  approved  four-year  high  school  course  must  include  two 
years  of  social  science  including  American  history  or  problems 
of  democracy,  one  year  of  mathematics  (algebra  or  geometry) 
one  year  of  science  (chemistry,  physics,  or  biology),  four  years  of 
English,   and   additional  work  to  make  a  total  of  at  least  72 
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counts  or  16  units.  Not  more  than  2  units  may  be  allowed  in 
commercial  subjects.  Applicants  who  cannot  satisfy  the  require- 
ments by  furnishing  certified  records  from  accredited  schools  may 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  passing  the  examinations  given  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Bureau  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  examinations  are  held  during  February, 
June,  and  August  in  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  and 
Scranton.  Eighteen  counts  earned  by  examinations  are  accepted 
as  equivalent  to  one  year's  high  school  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  counts  that  can  be  earned 
by  passing  examinations  in  the  subjects  listed.    Subjects  marked 

(A)  are  offered  in  February,  June,  and  August.     Those  marked 

(B)  in  June  and  August  only;  those  marked  (C)  in  August  only. 

Subjects  required  as  part  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
are: 

Subjects  Counts  Subjects  Counts 

A — English,  first  year 4         A — Plane  Geometry 5 

A — English,  second  year 4  or 

A — English,  third  year 4         B — General  Mathematics 4 

A — English,  fourth  year 4         A — Physics 5 

A — American  History 4  or 

A — Social  Problems 4         A — Chemistry 5 

A — Algebra  to  Quadratics 5  or 

or  A — Biology 5 

Elective  Subjects 

Subjects                                 Counts  Subjects  Counts 

A — Arithmetic 2         C — Italian,  first  year 5 

A — Solid  Geometry 2         C — Italian,  second  year 5 

B — Bookkeeping,  first  year.  ...  4         A — Social  Problems 4 

B — Bookkeeping,  second  year.  .  4  B — Salesmanship 4 

C — Trigonometry 2  B — Commercial  Law 2 

A — Intermediate  Algebra 2  C — Stenography  &  Typewriting  10 

B — Spanish,  first  year 5         A — European  History 5 

A — Spanish,  second  year 5         B — Botany 2J/£ 

A — Latin,  first  year 5         B — Zoology 2% 

A — Latin,  second  year 5         A — Economic  Geography 4 

A — Latin,  third  year 5         A — Physical  Geography 4 

A — Latin,  fourth  year 5  C — School  Hygiene 2 

A — German,  first  year 5  C — Physiology  and  Hygiene.  .  .  23^ 

A — German,  second  year 5  C — Agriculture 2 

B — French,  first  year 5         A — General  Science 4 

A — French,  second  year 5         A — Civics 2 

A  candidate  who  has  credit  for  biology  is  not  permitted  to 
offer  botany  or  zoology.  Credit  by  examination  will  be  given 
in  algebra  or  general  mathematics  but  not  in  both. 

Further  information  regarding  these  examinations,  the 
method  of  securing  admission,  fees,  dates,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Pre-Professional  Credentials  Bureau  at  Harris- 
burg. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Music  are: 

For  admission  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Public  School  Music  or  the  degree,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Music: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

Foreign  Language 2 

History . 2 

*Electives 7 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

*See  page  41. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  entrance  requirements  to  the  School  of  Education  are: 

A.     For  admission  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor  of 
Education: 

(1)  Department  of  Arts  and  Science: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 1 

Mathematics 1 

Science  (Lab.) 1 

*Electives 6 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

*See  page  41. 

(2)  Department  of  Commercial  Education: 

Required  Courses 

English 4 

History 2 

Science  (Lab.) 1 

Mathematics 1 

*Electives 7 

Total  units  required  for  admission 15 

Candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  offer  two  units  in  a 
foreign  language. 

*See  page  41. 
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REGISTRATION 

Three  days  are  given  to  Registration  prior  to  each  Semester 
or  Summer  Session.  All  schools  register  students  on  these 
three  days.  Late  Registration,  conducted  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  a  Semester  or  the  first  week  of  the  Summer  Session,  carries  a 
penalty  of  35.00.  General  regulations  concerning  registration 
are: 

(1)  Registration  forms  are  secured  in  the  office  of  the 
Registrar.  (2)  The  student's  schedule  is  prepared  in  conference 
with  the  Dean.  (3)  All  fees  for  the  Semester  are  payable  at 
Registration  time.  (4)  Admission  to  class  is  allowed  only  on 
presentation  of  class  cards  issued  by  the  Dean. 

Change  of  Schedule: 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  change  their  schedules  of 
courses  without  the  permission  of  their  Dean.  A  student  who 
withdraws  from  a  course  without  proper  authorization  receives 
a  grade  of  F  for  the  course. 

Change  of  schedule  is  permitted  only  for  the  same  period 
that  late  registrations  are  accepted. 


STUDENT  STANDING 

(a)  Class  Attendance:  Students  are  not  permitted  to 
absent  themselves  without  good   reason. 

(b)  Examinations:  Entrance  examinations  are  given  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Semester  for  those  applicants  who  are 
not  favorably  recommended  by  their  principal  to  continue  in 
college  work. 

Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  Semester 
and  Summer  Session.  No  student  is  to  be  excused  from  taking 
final  examinations. 

A  comprehensive  examination  covering  the  work  of  the 
entire  year  is  given  all  students  at  the  end  of  each  school  year. 

A  comprehensive  examination  covering  the  work  of  the 
entire  course  in  the  major  subject  and  in  English  will  henceforth 
be  a  prerequisite  for  graduation. 

This  ruling  will  be  put  into  force  for  the  graduating  class 
of  1936. 
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(c)  Grading: 

Undergraduate  Division: 

The  uniform  grading  system  adopted  February  21,  1929,  is 
the  only  scale  of  grades  recognized  by  the  University. 

This  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

A      or  95  to  100% 

B+  or  90  to    94% 

B      or  85  to    89% 

C+  or  80  to    84% 

C      or  75  to    79% 

D      or  70  to    74%,  lowest  passing  grade. 

E      or  65  to    69%,  conditioned    for  re-examination. 

F      or  below  65%,  failed.     Must  repeat  the  course. 

Inc.  or  Incomplete,  the  grade  is  deferred  by  the  pro- 
fessor until  work  is  completed. 

Abs.  or  Absent,  The  time  limit  for  absences  is  30  days. 

N.  C.  or  No  Credit,  by  reason  of  irregular  attendance 
(cuts). 

W.  D.  or  Withdrew. 

Graduate  Division: 

A.  Superior  merit. 

B.  Fair 

F.     Failure 

Conditions  must  be  removed  at  the  next'  condition  exami- 
nation period. 

The  days  set  aside  by  the  Committee  for  conditioned 
examinations  are:  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Registration  week 
in  the  first  semester.  Monday  and  Tuesday  following  Easter 
Sunday  in  the  second  semester.  Summer  session  conditions  are 
to  be  removed  in  September  period. 

Failure  to  remove  conditions  in  the  next  succeeding  con- 
dition examination  automatically  changes  a  grade  of  E  to  an  F 

(d)  Unit  of  Credit: 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  "semester  hour."  One  semester  hour 
of  credit  is  granted  for  the  successful  completion  of  one  hour 
weekly  of  lecture  or  recitation,  or  for  two  hours  weekly  of  labora- 
tory work  for  one  semester.  In  those  laboratory  courses  in  which 
but  little  outside  preparation  or  report  work  is  required,  one  hour 
of  credit  is  given  for  three  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
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(e)     Scholastic  Standing: 

A  student,  to  be  eligible  for  advancement  in  his  course  of 
study,  must  pass  in  two-thirds  of  the  semester  hours  of  credit 
carried  in  each  semester.  Failure  to  pass  in  the  required  number 
of  semester  hours  will  result  in  the  student  being  dropped  for 
scholastic  deficiencies. 

A  student  who  fails  in  one-third  or  less  of  the  semester  hours 
of  credit  carried,  may  be  placed  on  probation  for  the  next  semester 
if  his  average  shows  a  general  weakness. 

Students  on  probation  carry  a  reduced  schedule. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

All  students  shall  be  ranked  in  the  several  classes  as  follows: 

Freshmen — Those  having  less  than  32  Sem.  Hour 
Credits.  Sophomores — Those  having  33  to  64  Sem. 
Hour  Credits.  Juniors — Those  having  65  to  96  Sem. 
Hour  Credits.  Seniors — Those  having  97  to  128  Sem. 
Hour  Credits. 

GRADUATION 

(a)  General  Requirements: 

A  candidate  for  a  degree: 

Must  be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have  paid 
all  indebtedness;  must  be  present  at  Baccalaureate  and 
Commencement  Exercises. 

(b)  Scholastic  Requirements: 

Must  have  satisfied  all  requirements  for  admission; 
must  have  an  average  of  C  for  the  entire  course.  No 
mark  may  be  below  D;  must  complete  the  last  year's 
work  (minimum  of  thirty  semester  hour  credits)  in 
residence;  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination 
covering  four  years  work  in  the  major  field  and  in 
English. 

Degrees  are  awarded  with  special  mention  "cum  laude"  or 
"magna  cum  laude"  to  students  who  have  completed  the  regular 
course  with  unusual  distinction.  Upon  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty,  this  mention  may  be  raised  to  "summa  cum 
laude". 
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THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

The  school  year,  which  occupies  34  weeks,  exclusive  of 
Christmas  and  Easter  vacations,  is  divided  into  a  First  Semester 
and  a  Second  Semester  of  17  weeks  each. 

CLASSES 
Regular 

Classes  are  in  session  for  five  days  a  week  during  the  school 
year. 

Special 

Late  afternoon  and  evening  courses  are  offered  by  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  Schools  of  Theatre  Arts  and 
Dramatic  Literature,  Business  Administration,  Music, 
Education,  and  the  Graduate  School. 

Saturday  classes  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  the  College  of  Science,  and  the  Schools  of  Music, 
Education,  and  the  Graduate  School. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening  and  Satur- 
day are  selected  from  the  curricula  of  the  University  and  are 
taught  by  regular  faculty  members. 

Regular  courses  offered  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening  or 
Saturday  may  carry  reduced  credit  if  the  time  schedule  does  not 
permit  the  full  course  to  be  given. 

Special  courses  are  identified  by  "e"  for  late  afternoon  and 
evening;  "sa"  for  Saturday. 

Summer  Session  1933 

All  Colleges  and  Schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  Schools 
of  Pharmacy  and  Law,  offer  courses  in  the  Summer  Session. 

The  regular  Summer  Session  will  open  July  2  and  extend 
throughout  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The  College  of  Science  offers 
an  eight  weeks'  course  beginning  July  2. 

A  special  Evening  Summer  Session  in  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  will  begin  June  5  and  close  August  23. 

A  schedule  of  the  courses  offered  is  published,  and  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  Registrar. 
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As  in  the  special  classes,  regular  courses  may  be  abridged 
to  conform  to  the  time  alloted  in  the  schedule. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  special  classes  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to 
regular  classes.     See  entrance  requirements  on  pages  38-42. 

Mature  students,  not  candidates  for  degrees,  may  be 
admitted  to  those  special  courses,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Dean  they  are  equipped  to  pursue  with  profit.  In  such 
cases  the  entrance  requirement  may  be  waived,  but  the  courses 
pursued  carry  no  credit. 

The  purpose  of  these  special  courses  is  to  afford  teachers 
and  others  who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  regular  courses 
in  the  University,  an  opportunity  to  pursue  courses  towards  a 
degree.  In  the  field  of  education,  teachers  will  find  an  especially 
attractive  program  of  courses  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  profession  and  selected  with  a  view  to  present  the  most 
recent  progress  in  educational  achievement. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

HISTORY,  AND  AIMS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  was  the  first  of  the  collegiate 
divisions  to  be  founded.  It  was  opened  in  1878  in  the  original 
quarters  of  the  school  on  Wylie  Avenue.  For  a  long  period  it 
had  its  home  in  the  Administration  Building  and  at  present  is 
located  in  Canevin  Hall. 

PURPOSE 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  is  the  central  and  basic 
school  of  the  University.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  completely 
cultural — to  train  and  develop  the  intellectual,  moral,  emotional 
and  aesthetic  faculties  of  the  individual,  without  immediate 
reference  to  any  particular  profession.  There  are  five  complete 
departments,  Latin,  English,  Modern  Languages,  History  and 
Economics,  and  Sociology,  each  with  a  staff  of  instructors  whose 
work  is  confined  to  their  own  departments,  and  with  separate 
curricula. 

Though  its  aim  is  cultural  and  not  towards  any  specialized 
profession,  a  student  who  has  followed  the  curriculum  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Letters  will  probably  be  the  best  fitted  to 
take  up  subsequently  studies  specially  directed  to  a  profession, 
and  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  field.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  prospective  law  students. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  confers  the  degrees  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing,  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Economics  and  Bachelor  of  Social  Science, 
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CURRICULUM,  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

A.     DEPARTMENT  OF  ANCIENT  LANGUAGES 

Major:     Maximum  36  Sem.  Hrs.  Minor:     Maximum  24  Sem.  Hrs. 

Minimum  24  Sem.  Hrs.  Minimum  18  Sem.  Hrs. 

Semester  Hours 
Freshman  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Eng.  21,22     Survey  of  English  Literature 2  2 

Eng.  23,24     Freshman  Composition 2  2 

Lat.  1,    2     Horace,  Sallust 3  3 

Hist.  1,    2     U.  S.  History.... 3  3 

Phys.  Ed.        1,    2     Physical  Education  &  Hygiene.  ..  .  1  1 

Latin  12     Roman  History 3 

Latin  14     Roman  Literature 3 

Greek  21,  22     Odyssey,  Xenophon 3  3 

17  17 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  Physics  13,  14  for  Math.  13,  20  and 
Modern  Language  1,  2  for  Greek  21,  22. 

Sophomore  Year 

Eng.  29,30     Essay  Composition 2  2 

Eng.  41     American  Poetry 2 

Eng.  46     Literary  Survey  of  Essay 2 

Lat.  3,    4     Horace,  Cicero's  Letters 3  3 

Hist.  31,32     Mediaeval  History 3  3 

Greek  23,24     Euripedes,  Demosthenes 3  3 

Pub.  Spk.      43,44     The  Art  of  Speech 1  1 

Greek  3 1      History  of  Greece 3 

Greek  33     Greek  Literature 3 

17  17 
Junior  Year 

Eng.  47,  48     Description  and  Narration 2  2 

Eng.  59,  60     Shakespeare 2  2 

Lat.  7,    8     Livy,  Latin  Elegy 4  4 

Pub.  Spk.      45,46     Advanced  Public  Speaking 1  1 

*Electives 6  6 

15  15 

*Approved  electives  are  permitted  in   Philosophy,  Ethics,  Greek,  Latin, 
Modern  Language,  History  and  Education. 

Senior  Year 

Eng.  141,142     Contemporary  English  Drama 2  2 

Eng.  105,106     Advanced  Composition 2 

Eng.  149,150     Literary  Criticism 2 

Lat.  131,102     Cicero,  Satires  of  Horace 4  4 

*Electives 4  4 

12  12 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Philosophy,  History  of  Philosophy, 
Latin,  Greek,  Modern  Language,  History  and  Education. 
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B.     DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  is  both  dialectic  and  literary.  The  literary- 
part  is  required  in  the  other  departments  also;  the  dialectic 
part  is  taken  only  by  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  A.  B. 
degree  in  the  Department  of  English. 

The  aim  of  this  dialectic  course  (comprising  Eng.  5,  6; 
Eng.  15, 16;  Eng.  135, 136;  Eng.  185,  186)  is  to  study  scientifically 
the  principles  that  underlie  language  both  as  regards  structure 
and  art. 

Major:     Maximum  50  Sem.  Hrs.  Minor:     Maximum  28  Sem.  Hrs. 

Minimum  42  Sem.  Hrs.  Minimum  18  Sem.  Hrs. 

Semester  Hours 
Freshman  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Eng.  5,    6  Science  of  Language. .      2  2 

Hist.  1,    2  U.  S.  History... 3  3 

Eng.  21,22  Survey  of  English  Literature 2  2 

Eng.  23,24  Freshman  Composition 2  2 

Math.  13  College  Algebra 3 

Math.  20  Trigonometry 3 

Lang.  1,    2  Modern  Language 3  3 

Phys.  Ed.        1,    2  Physical  Education  &  Hygiene.  ...  1  1 

Econ.  11,  12  Elementary  Economics 1  1 

17  17 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  Physics  13,  14  for  Math.  13,  20. 

Sophomore  Year 

Eng.  33,  34  Philosophy  of  Literature 2  2 

Eng.  29,  30  Essay  Composition 2  2 

Eng.  46  Literary  Survey  of  Essay 2 

Eng.  41  American  Poetry .* 2 

Lang.  3,    4  Modern  Language 3  3 

Math.  23,  24  Analytical  Geometry 3  3 

Hist.  31,32  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 3  3 

Pub.  Spk.      43, 44  The  Art  of  Speech 1  1 

16  16 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  Chem.  9,  10  for  Math.  23,  24. 

Junior  Year 

Eng.  117,118     Logic... 3  3 

Eng.  47,    48     Description  and  Narration 2  2 

Eng.  59,    60     Shakespeare 2  2 

Lang.  115,  116     Modern  Language 3  3 

*Electives 5  5 

15  15 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Modern  Languages,  Public  Speaking, 
History  or  Social  Studies. 
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Semester  Hours 
Senior  Year  1st  Sem.       2nd  Sem. 

Eng.  185,186  General  Aesthetics 3  3 

Eng.  105,  106  Advanced  Composition 2 

Eng.  149,  150  Literary  Criticism 2 

Eng.  141,  142  Contemporary  English  Drama 2 

Eng.  54  Fiction 2 

Hist.  135,136  European  Expansion  &  Imperialism.          3  3 

•Electives 2  2 

12  12 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  163  Recent  American  Literature,  164 
Recent  American  Literature,  Modern  Languages. 

C.     DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

The  major  in  Modern  Languages  must  include  a  group  of 
courses  aggregating  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  one  language 
(the  major  study)  and  a  group  of  courses  aggregating  eighteen 
semester  hours  in  another  (the  minor  study).  Freshman  courses 
in  languages  will  be  counted  towards  fulfillment  of  requirements 
for  both  the  major  and  the  minor.  It  is  inadvisable,  however,  to 
begin  more  than  one  language  at  the  same  time,  and  work  on 
the  minor  subject  should  be  deferred  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Sophomore  year  unless  the  student  presents  language  credits  from 
the  high  school  or  preparatory  school.  A  maximum  of  thirty-six 
semester  hours  will  be  permitted  in  the  language  major. 

Major:     Maximum  36  Sem.  Hrs.  Minor:     Maximum  24  Sem.  Hrs. 

Minimum  24  Sem.  Hrs.  Minimum  18  Sem.  Hrs. 

Semester  Hours 
Freshman  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Lang.  1,    2     Modern  Language  (Major) 3  3 

Eng.  5,    6     Science  of  Language 2  2 

Eng.  21,22     Survey  of  English  Literature 2  2 

Eng.  23,24     Freshman  Composition 2  2 

Hist.  1,    2     U.  S.  History... 3  3 

Phys.  Ed.        1,    2  Physical  Education  &  Hygiene.  ...  1  1 

Math.  13     College  Algebra 3 

Math.  20  Trigonometry 3 

16  16 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  Physics  13,  14  for  Math.  13,  20. 

Sophomore  Year 

Lang.  3,    4     Modern  Language  (Major) 3  3 

Lang.  1,    2     Modern  Language  (Minor) 3  3 

Eng.  33,34     Philosophy  of  Literature 2  2 

Eng.  29,30     Essay  Composition 2  2 

Eng.  41     American  Poetry 2 

Eng.  46     Literary  Survey  of  Essay 2 

Hist.  31,32     Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 3  3 

•Electives 2  2 

17 17 
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Semester  Hours 

Junior  Year                      1st  Sem.  2nd  Sem. 

Lang.          115,116     Modern  Language  (Major) 3  3 

Lang.              3,      4     Modern  Language  (Minor) 3  3 

Eng.             47,    48     Description  and  Narration 2  .          2 

Eng.             59,    60     Shakespeare 2  2 

*Electives 5  5 

15  15 
Senior  Year 

Eng.                    54     Fiction 2 

Lang.          117,118     Modern  Language  (Major) 3  3 

Lang.          115,116     Modern  Language  (Minor) 3  3 

Eng.  105,106     Advanced  Composition 2 

Eng.  141,142     Contemporary  English  Drama 2 

Eng.           149,150     Literary  Criticism 2 

*Electives 2  2 

12  12 
•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Ancient  Languages 
and  History. 


D.    DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  course  in  History  and  Political  Science  includes  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  literature  and  science,  together  with  history, 
political  science,  economics,  public  speaking.  It  is  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  law,  and  it  also  permits  the  student  to  meet 
the  major  requirements  in  both  history  and  political  science, 
thereby  preparing  him  to  continue  with  his  studies  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  course  is  also  designed  to  give  a  training  in  the  social 
sciences,  such  as  will  fit  one  for  better  citizenship  and  for  teaching. 

Major:     Maximum  40  Sem.  Hrs.  Minor:     Maximum  24  Sem.  Hrs. 

Minimum  30  Sem.  Hrs.  Minimum  18  Sem.  Hrs. 

Semester  Hours 
Freshman  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Hist.  1,    2  U.  S.  History... 3  3 

Eng.  21,22  Survey  of  English  Literature 2  2 

Eng.  23,24  Freshman  Composition 2  2 

Lang.  1,    2  Modern  Language 3  3 

Phys.  Ed.         1,    2  Physical  Education  &  Hygiene.  ...  1  1 

Econ.  3,    4  Introduction  to  Economics 2  2 

Math.  13  College  Algebra 3 

Math.  20  Trigonometry 3 

16  16 

Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  Physics  13,  14  for  Math.  13,  20. 
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Hist. 

31,  32 

Eng. 

29,  30 

Eng. 

41 

Eng. 

46 

Lang. 

3,    4 

Pub.  Spk. 

43,44 

Semester 

H 

ours 

st  Sem. 

2n 

d  Sem 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Sophomore  Year 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.. 

Essay  Composition 

American  Poetry 

Literary  Survey  of  Essay 

Modern  Language 

The  Art  of  Speech 

*Electives 

IS  15 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Logic,  Ethics  and  Psychology. 


Junior  Year 

Modern  European  History 3 

History  of  England 3 

American  Government 3  3 

Pennsylvania  History 3 

Description  and  Narration 2  2 

Shakespeare 2  2 

*Electives 4  3 

17  13 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  History,   Political  Science,  Logic, 
Ethics  and  Psychology. 


Senior  Year 

Fiction 2 

History  of  South  America 3 

History  of  the  Far  East  &  Pacific.  .3 
Roman  History  &  Roman  Law.  ...  3 

International  Law 3 

Advanced  Composition 2 

Contemporary  English  Drama 2 

Literary  Criticism 2 

•Electives 4  4 

14  14 

•Approved   electives   are   permitted   in   History,    Political   Science,  Logic 
Ethics  and  Psychology. 


Hist. 

33 

Hist. 

38 

Pol.  Sc. 

1,    2 

Hist. 

107 

Eng. 

47,48 

Eng. 

59,  60 

Eng. 

54 

Hist. 

108 

Hist. 

109 

Hist. 

25 

Pol.  Sc. 

116 

Eng. 

105, 

106 

Eng. 

141, 

142 

Eng. 

149, 

150 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ECONOMICS 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Economics  is  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  a  clear  appreciation  of  economic  institutions  and 
phenomena.  It  is  not  a  professional  or  technical  course.  It 
does  not  seek  to  make  specialists.  Its  aim  is  rather  to  equip 
the  student  with  that  fundamental  knowledge  and  training  in 
the  social  sciences  which  is  so  necessary  to  success  in  every 
activity  of  life. 

Besides  this  the  course  aims  to  give  the  student  the 
foundation  which  is  necessary  to  successful  specialization.  It 
is  only  after  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  basic  principles  of 
economics,  psychology  and  sociology  that  one  is  able  to 
appreciate  the  problems  of  modern  life  and  properly  to  evaluate 
the  factors  that  compose  them. 


Eng. 

5,    6 

Eng. 

23,24 

Econ. 

1,    2 

Hist. 

31,32 

Phil. 

29,30 

Lang. 

1,    2 

Pub.  Spk. 

43,44 

CURRICULUM,  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ECONOMICS 

Semester  Hours 
Freshman  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Science  of  Language 2  2 

Freshman  Composition 2  2 

Economic  Geography 3  .3 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 3  3 

Logic , 2  2 

fModern  Language.  .  . 3  3 

The  Art  of  Speech 1  1 

16  16 

fStudents  planning  to  register  with  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Pennsylvania  should  select  French  to  fulfill  the  language  requirement. 


Sophomore  Year 

Philosophy  of  Literature 2  2 

Principles  of  Economics 2  2 

Theory  of  Government 2  2 

Principles  of  Sociology 2  2 

General  Ethics 2  2 

Modern  Language 3  3 

Pennsylvania  Business  Law 3  3 

16  16 


Eng. 

33,34 

Econ. 

11,  12 

Pol.  Sc. 

5,    6 

Soc. 

11,  12 

Phil. 

61,62 

Lang. 

3,    4 

B.  Law 

1,    2 
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Eng. 

39,40 

Fin. 

1.    2 

Pol.  Sc. 

1 

Pol.  Sc. 

2 

Acct. 

1.    2 

Ed. 

23,  24 

Semester  Hours 

Junior  Year                     1st  Sem.  2nd  Sera. 

Expository  Writing 2  2 

Banking  and  Business 2  2 

American  Government — Federal...  3 

American  Government — State 3 

Introductory  Accounting 3  3 

General  Psychology 3  3 

*Electives 3  3 

16  16 

Senior  Year 

Phil.           119,120     Special  Ethics. 2  2 

Com.            23,    24     Business  Communication 2  2 

♦Electives 12  12 

16  16 

*The  courses  shown  as  electives  must  be  selected  from  one  of  the  following 
groups:     Economics,  Political  Science  or  History. 
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CURRICULUM,  BACHELOR  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Semester  Hours 
Freshman  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Science  of  Language 2  2 

Freshman  Composition 2  2 

Botany 4 

Zoology 4 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 3  3 

Logic. 2  2 

Economic  Geography 3  3 

16  16 


Eng. 

5,    6 

Eng. 

23,24 

Bio. 

7 

Bio. 

1 

Hist. 

31,32 

Phil. 

29,30 

Econ. 

1,    2 

Eng. 

33,34 

B.  Law 

1,    2 

Phil. 

61,62 

Ed. 

23,24 

Pol.  Sc. 

5,    6 

Soc. 

11,  12 

Econ. 

11,  12 

Eng. 

39,40 

Econ. 

25,26 

Bus.  Ad. 

9,  10 

Pol.  Sc. 

1 

Pol.  Sc. 

2 

Soc. 

21,22 

Soc. 

23 

Soc. 

26 

Soc. 

31,32 

Com. 

23,    24 

Phil. 

119,  120 

Soc. 

35 

Soc. 

36 

Soc. 

51,    52 

Soc. 

65,    66 

Sophomore  Year 

Philosophy  of  Literature 2  2 

Pennsylvania  Business  Law 3  3 

Ethics 2  2 

General  Psychology 3  3 

Theory  of  Government 2  2 

Principles  of  Sociology 2  2 

Principles  of  Economics 2  2 

16  16 


Junior  Year 

Expository  Writing 2  2 

Statistics 2  2 

Office  Management 2  2 

American  Government — Federal...         3 

American  Government — -State 3 

Practical  Sociology 2  2 

Social  Legislation 3 

Crime  and  Criminal  Procedure 3 

History  of  Social  Thought 2  2 

16  16 


Senior  Year 

Business  Communication 2  2 

Special  Ethics 2  2 

Social  Psychology 2 

Social  Psychiatry 2 

Social  Research 2  2 

Field  Sociology 8  8 

16  16 
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CURRICULUM,  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING 

A  program  has  been  arranged  whereby  graduates  of  Nurses 
Training  Schools  recognized  by  the  University  may  complete  in 
residence  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Nursing.  The  following  is  the  curriculum  generally  followed 
in  an  approved  Nurses  Training  School. 

First  Year 
First  Semester 

Hours 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Nursing 64 

Chemistry 40 

Economics 8 

Hygiene 10 

History  of  Nursing 10 

Ethics 10 

Religion 10 

Massage 10 

Second  Semester 

Bacteriology 16 

Materia  Medica 16 

Bandaging  and  Surgical  Nursing 16 

Medical  Nursing 16 

Anatomy 40 

Physiology 40 

306 
Second  Year 
First  Semester 

Hours 

Psychology 16 

Dietetics  and  Diet  in  Disease 32 

Materia  Medica 16 

Pediatrics  and  Infant  Feeding 16 

Orthopedics 8 

Second  Semester 

Surgical  Specialties 

Gynecology 8 

Genito-Urinary 4 

Operating  Room  Technique 12 

Emergency 8 

Medical  Specialties 

Communicable  Disease 16 

Tuberculosis 4 

Venereal  Diseases 4 

Dermatology 4 

Medical  Emergencies 4 

Obstetrics 16 

168 
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Third  Year  Hours 

Pathology  and  Urinary  Analysis 16 

Specialties: 

Eye 3 

Ear 2 

Nose  and  Throat 2 

Oral. 1 

Psychiatric  and  Neurological  Nursing 16 

Sanitation  (Public) 12 

Special  Therapeutics 8 

Survey  of  Nursing  Field  and  Professional  Problems 16 

Sociology 8 

Public  Speaking 8 

92 
LABORATORY 

Months      Credit  Hours 

Preliminary  Period 4  1 

Medical  Nursing 5  5 

Surgical  Nursing 4  4 

Gynecological  Nursing 2  2 

Pediatry 3  3 

Orthopedics 2  2 

Obstetrics 3  3 

Dietetic  Laboratory 2  2 

Emergency  or  Dispensary 2  2 

Operating  Room 4  4 

Private  Patient  Experience 2  2 

Administrative  Work 1  1 

Vacation 2 

Residence  Curriculum 

Upon  completion  of  the  technical  and  professional  work  of 
the  training  school,  students  are  admitted  as  Juniors  in  the 
University.  The  following  courses  are  provided  as  a  completion 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Semester  Hours 
Junior  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Eng.        5,    6     Science  of  Language 2  2 

Eng.       23,  24     Freshman  Composition 2  2 

Hist.        1,    2     U.  S.  History 3  3 

Lang.       1,    2     Modern  Language 3  3 

*Electives 5  5 

IS  IS 

Senior  Year 

Eng.       33,34     Philosophy  of  Literature 2  2 

Eng.       21,22     Survey  of  English  Literature 2  2 

Hist.      31,32     Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 3  3 

Lang.       3,    4     Modern  Language 3  3 

*Electi  ves 5  S 

15  15 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  English,  History,  Mathematics  and 
Language. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

THE  College  of  Science  has  existed  as  a  distinct  division  of 
the  University  since  1915.  Until  that  time  the  sciences 
were  included  in  the  program  of  the  College  of  Arts.  But  the 
increasingly  widespread  application  of  the  physical  sciences  in 
industry  and  commerce,  and  the  demands  for  more  specific 
preliminary  training  for  many  of  the  professions,  led  to  the 
arranging  of  a  special  college  program  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  This  degree  now  is  a  prerequisite  for 
entrance  into  many  schools  of  medicine  and  other  professional 
schools. 

The  system  of  instruction  aims  to  ground  the  student  so 
well  in  the  principles  of  science  that  he  will  be  able  to  apply 
theory  to  practical  problems  as  they  arise.  Emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  necessity  of  forming  habits,  character  and  associations  which 
will  make  initiative,  capacity  and  energy  of  permanent  pro- 
ductive value. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  College  of  Science  includes  a 
comprehensive  and  thorough  study  of  both  the  physical  and  the 
biological  sciences.  The  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  is  regularly  required  to  complete  courses  in  chemistry, 
physics,  botany,  zoology  and  mathematics.  Besides  the 
strictly  scientific  courses  the  curriculum  includes  English,  French 
or  German,  psychology,  and  some  social  studies  in  order  that 
the  student  may  obtain  a  broad  cultural  background  so  essential 
to  one  who  is  to  specialize  in  a  scientific  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  four  years'  curriculum  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  there  are  special  pre-medical  and 
pre-dental  programs  which  may  be  elected  by  students  who  wish 
to  transfer  to  schools  of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGES 


The  following  are  the  required  subjects,  with  hours  of  credit, 
which  constitute  the  minimum  preparation  of  an  acceptable 
student: 

English 6  hours 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry 8  hours 

Organic  Chemistry 6  hours 

Biology 8  hours 

Physics 8  hours 

Foreign  Language 8  hours 

Additional  electives  to  make  a  total  of  60  semester  hours. 
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Students  are  urged  by  the  Association  to  take  psychology, 
more  chemistry  and  college  mathematics. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  is  the  minimum  and  not  the 
desired  entrance  qualification. 

Most  medical  schools  require  a  broader  training  in  subjects 
other  than  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  Accordingly 
students  are  urged  to  spend  at  least  three  years  in  pre-medical 
training.  A  small  group  of  schools  require  a  bachelor's  degree 
for  entrance. 

A  Medical  Aptitude  Test  is  administered  each  year  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 
The  test  is  used  by  the  majority  of  the  approved  Medical  Schools 
of  the  United  States  as  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  their  students. 
Accordingly  the  test  is  now  one  of  the  normal  requirements  for 
admission  to  a  medical  school. 

CURRICULUM,  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Major:     Maximum  32  Sem.  Hrs.  Minor:     Maximum  24  Sem.  Hrs. 

Minimum  24  Sem.  Hrs.  Minimum  18  Sem.  Hrs. 

Hours  Semester 

per  Week  Hours 

Freshman  Year  First  Second 

Class     Lab.     Sem.    Sem. 

Chem.  1,    2  Inorganic  Chemistry 4  4  4  4 

Biol.  7  Botany 3  4  4 

Biol.  1  Zoology 3  4  4 

Math.  13  Algebra 3  . .  3 

Math.  20  Trigonometry 3  ..  ..  3 

Eng.  9,10  Comb.  Fresh.  Comp.  &  Lit.....  3  3  3 

Lang.  1,    2  French  or  German 3  ..  3  3 

22         12         17         17 
Pre-Medical  students  follow  the  above  curriculum. 
Pre-Dental  students  should  substitute  Psychology  for  Mathematics. 

Sophomore  Year 

Chem.  11,12  Organic  Chemistry 3           4  4  4 

Phys.  1,    2  Physics. 4          3  4  4 

Chem.  4  Qualitative  Analysis 13  2  2 

Math.  23,24  Analytical  Geometry 3  3  3 

Lang.  3,    4  French  or  German 3         ..  3  3 

14         10         16         16 

Pre-Medical  students  should  substitute  Psychology  for  Mathematics. 

Pre-Dental  students  should  substitute  Physics  13,  14  for  Physics  1,  2  and 
Political  Science  for  Mathematics. 
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Hours  Semester 

per  Week  Hours 

Junior  Year  First  Second 

Class     Lab.     Sem.  Sem. 

Chem.                5     Quantitative  Analysis 2  9  5 

Chem.            118     Physiological  Chemistry 3  4  4 

Math.        33,34     Calculus 3  3  3 

Eng.           29,  30     Essay  Composition 2  ..  2  2 

Phil.           29,30     Minor  Logic  and  Epistemology.  2  2  2 

*Electives 4-5  ..  4  5 

21         13         16        16 

Pre-Medical  students  should  substitute  Biology  13  (Physiology)  for 
Mathematics  in  the  First  Semester,  and  Biology  3  (Vertebrate  Zoology)  for 
Mathematics  in  the  Second  Semester  and  should  elect  Chemistry  15,  16 
(Physical  Chemistry). 

*Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Biology,  Education,  Philosophy, 
Physics,  Social  Sciences. 


Senior  Year 

Chem.    111,112     Physical  Chemistry 3  4           4  4 

Eng.           59,  60     Shakespeare 2  ..           2  2 

Phil.           61,62     General  Ethics 2  2  2 

♦Electives 8  8  8 

15  4        16        16 

Pre-Medical  students  should  substitute  Biology  5  (Embryology)  and 
Biology  16  (Bacteriology)  for  Physical  Chemistry,  and  should  elect  Mathe- 
matics 23,  24. 

♦Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Biology,  Education,  Physics,  Philos- 
ophy, Social  Sciences. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

The  School  of  Law  was  organized  in  1911,  and  opened  in  the 
George  Building,  Fourth  Avenue,  with  a  registration  of  twelve 
students. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  faculty  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  general  policy  of  operation  has  been  maintained  from 
the  start.  Marked  developments  have  been  the  changes  from 
the  text  book  method  of  instruction  to  that  of  the  case  book 
method;  the  changing  of  the  hours  of  instruction  from  the  after- 
noon to  the  early  evening;  the  change  from  a  three  year  course 
to  one  of  four  years. 

The  school  is  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Pennsylvania. 


LOCATION 

The  School  of  Law  is  located  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building, 
331  Fourth  Avenue,  within  two  blocks  of  all  the  Law  Courts 
which  hold  sessions  in  Pittsburgh.  These  include  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  the  Orphans'  Court;  the  Criminal  Courts;  the  County 
Court  of  Allegheny  County;  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Law  students  are  welcome  at  all  trials  and  sessions,  and  a 
wide  practical  knowledge  can  be  acquired  during  the  period  of 
law  school  work. 

LIBRARIES 

The  School  of  Law  maintains  two  working  libraries  for  the 
use  of  law  students.  Both  are  in  the  Fitzsimons  Building,  331 
Fourth  Avenue,  one  in  the  main  library  room,  the  other  in 
the  students'  study  rooms.  These  rooms  are  always  available 
for  students.  There  are  two  complete  sets  of  Pennsylvania  Sup- 
reme Court  Reports  and  two  complete  sets  of  the  Superior 
Court  Reports  of  Pennsylvania,  including  digests;  the  Pittsburgh 
Legal  Journal  Reports;  District  Reports  and  weekly  notes  of 
cases;  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports  with  digests; 
the  Northeastern  Reporter;  the  Northwestern  Reporter;  Federal 
Reporter;  Ruling  Case  Law;  Law  Reports  Annotated;  Law 
Reports  Annotated,  New  Series;  American  Law  Reports;  Ohio 
Reports;  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  Reports;  Corpus  Juris; 
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Pennsylvania  Statutes  and  digests,  together  with  numerous  sets 

of  text  books  and  case  books,  covering  almost  every  legal 
subject.  This  year  there  will  be  added  Illinois  and  Indiana 
Reports,  down  to  the  Northeast  Reporter. 

In   addition,   the  Allegheny  County  Law  Library,   in   the 

City-County  Building,  about  two  blocks  from  the  School 
Library,  with  special  facilities  for  law  students,  is  open  day  and 
evening. 

CURRICULUM,  BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Semester  Hours 
First  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Law     101,  102     Contracts 2  3 

Law     103,104     Torts '..         3  2 

Law     105,  106     Criminal  Law 2  2 

Law     107,  108     Domestic  Relations  &  Persons 2  2 

Law     109,110     Personal  Property 1  1 

10  10 
Second  Year 

Law     111,112     Negotiable  Instruments 2  2 

Law     117,118     Rights  in  Land 2  2 

Law     113,114     Evidence 2  2 

Law     119,  120     Common  Law  Pleading 2  2 

Law     115,116     Equity  and  Trusts 2  2 

10  10 
Third  Year 

Corporations 2  2 

Agency 2  2 

Real  Property  and  Conveyancing 2  2 

Decedents'  Estates  and  Orphans'  Court         2  2 

Court  Practice  and  Procedure 2  2 

10  10 
Fourth  Year 

Constitutional  Law 2  2 

Sales 2 

Damages 2 

Suretyship 2 

Partnership 1 

Legal  Ethics 1 

Public  Utilities  and  Municipal  Law 2 

Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  the  U.  S. 

Courts  and  Bankruptcy 2 

Law     141,  142     Conflicts 2  2 

9  11 


Law 

121, 

122 

Law 

123, 

124 

Law 

125, 

126 

Law 

127, 

128 

Law 

129, 

130 

Law 

131,  132 

Law 

133 

Law 

134 

Law 

135 

Law 

137 

Law 

136 

Law 

138 

Law 

140 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE 

Courses  in  Business  Administration  were  established  by  the 
University  in  1913  under  the  name,  School  of  Accounts,  Finance 
and  Commerce.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  school  necessitated  a 
constant  broadening  of  the  curriculum  until  it  covered  all  the 
business  subjects  of  fundamental  importance.  In  1931  the 
School  assumed  its  present  name  and  with  this  change  became 
definitely  a  professional  school  of  business  administration  offering 
the  same  curriculum  in  full  in  both  day  and  evening  divisions 
leading  to  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Admini- 
stration. 

The  course  in  business  administration  is  a  professional 
course  for  properly  qualified  students,  men  and  women,  who 
have  chosen  as  a  life  work  one  of  the  major  activities  of  business. 

Through  a  grouping  of  cultural  and  business  subjects,  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  course  to  afford  to  the  college  student  a  knowledge 
of  the  cultural  values  and  social  relationships  of  modern  society 
followed  by  training  in  fundamental  business  facts,  principles  and 
methods.  To  persons  already  engaged  in  business  the  course 
presents  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  their  respective  vocations  as  well  as  a  broader  knowledge 
of  allied  fields  of  business  activity.  A  special  object  also  is  to 
lay  a  sound  foundation  for  the  state  examination  for  the  certifi- 
cate of  certified  public  accountant. 

Business  administration  is  concerned  with  problems  of 
organizing  and  operating  the  business  enterprise.  The  solution 
of  these  problems  calls  for  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  tools 
of  business  control  and  for  a  knowledge  of  organized  business 
activity  in  its  interrelated  functional  aspects.  The  course  in 
business  administration  is  organized  in  harmony  with  this  con- 
ception. The  curriculum  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to 
attain  progressively  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Effective  command  of  the  English  language. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  fundamental  social  relationships. 

3.  Mastery  of  the  science  and  art  of  thought  as  applied  in 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  business  problems. 

4.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business  organization,  methods  and  interrelations. 

5.  Effective  use  of  business  technique  in  the  interpretation 
of  business  facts. 
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The  problem  method  of  instruction  is  used  in  the  professional 
business  courses  to  assist  the  student  in  accurate  analysis  and  the 
formation  of  reliable  business  judgment. 

Instruction  in  the  day  division  is  limited  to  the  degree  cur- 
riculum. In  the  evening  division,  in  addition  to  the  degree 
course,  special  study  programs  are  provided  for  those  who  have 
special  aims  or  objectives. 

Bureau  of  Recommendations 

The  School  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Recommendations  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  student  in  making  contact  with  in- 
dustrial concerns  for  employment  or  investigative  purposes.  In 
assisting  the  student  who  is  looking  for  employment  opportuni- 
ties, the  Bureau  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  utmost,  but  it  serves 
solely  as  an  intermediary  between  business  firms  and  student 
applicants  and  does  not,  therefore,  guarantee  or  assure  employ- 
ment in  any  case. 

EVENING  DIVISION 

The  evening  division  of  the  School  of  Business  Admini- 
stration has  been  organized  to  give  to  those  who  by  reason  of 
employment  are  unable  to  attend  day  classes,  a  practical  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  business  principles  and  business  practices. 

Location  and  Equipment 

The  Evening  Division  offices  and  class  rooms  occupy  the 
entire  sixth  floor  of  the  Fitzsimons  Building  at  331  Fourth 
Avenue  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Pittsburgh.  The  quarters 
occupied  have  been  especially  designed  for  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  lighting,  ventilation,  seating  arrangement  and  interior 
decoration  have  all  been  planned  for  maximum  school  efficiency. 
A  complete  accounting  laboratory  is  a  special  feature  of  the 
school's  equipment. 

Admission 

The  entrance  requirements  for  degree  candidates  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  day  division  and  the  process  of  matriculation 
is  the  same.  All  registrations  of  evening  division  students  must 
be  made  in  person  at  the  office  of  the  school  and  must  be  preceded 
by  an  interview  with  a  member  of  the  registration  committee  of 
the  school. 

Applicants,  who  by  reason  of  their  maturity,  previous  edu- 
cation and  business  experience  are  especially  qualified,  are  classi- 
fied as  special  students  and  permitted  to  follow  an  individual 
program  of  study  not  leading  to  a  degree. 
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CURRICULUM  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

For  students  entering  in  the  academic  year  1932-33  and 
thereafter,  as  candidates  for  the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration. 


Eng. 

5,    6 

Eng. 

21,22 

Eng. 

23,24 

Hist. 

9,  10 

Bus.  Ad. 

1,    2 

Econ. 

1,    2 

Com. 

,1,    2 

Bus.  Ad. 

15,  16 

Eng. 

33, 

34 

Eng. 

29, 

30 

Econ. 

3, 

4 

Acct. 

1, 

2 

Pol.  Sc. 

11, 

12 

Phil. 

29, 

30 

Phil. 

61, 

62 

Freshman  Year 

Science  of  Language 

English  Literature 

Freshman  Composition.  .  . 
Social  &  Industrial  History 

Modern  Industry 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Economic  Geography 

Business  Laboratory 


Sophomore  Year 

Philosophy  of  Literature.  . 

Essay   Composition 

Principles  of  Economics. .  . 
Introductory  Accounting.  . 
American  Government.  .  .  . 

Logic 

Ethics 


Semester  Hours 
1st  Sem.      2nd  Sem. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 

16 


2 

2 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

16 


2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
3 

1 

16 


2 

2 
2 

^ 

3 
2 
2 

16 


Eng. 
Acct. 
Bus.  Law. 
Bus.  Ad. 

47, 
3, 
1, 
3, 

48 
4 
2 
4 

Com. 
Fin. 
Bus.  Ad. 

3, 

1, 

51, 

4 

2 

52 

Junior  Year 

Description  and  Narration 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Business  Law 

Business  Organization  & 

Management 

Marketing  Methods  and  Policies.  . 

Banking  and  Business 

Business  Statistics 


2 

3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

16 


2 

3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

16 


Senior  Year 

Com.  23,    24     Business  Communication 2 

Bus.  Ad.      101,  102     Business  Policy 2 

*Electives 12 

16 


2 

2 

12 

16 


•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Accounting,  Finance,  Commerce  and 
Management. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
PURPOSE 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  train 
pharmacists;  to  give  men  and  women  such  schooling  in  phar- 
macy and  its  allied  sciences  as  will  enable  them  to  meet  the 
present  and  future  demands  of  their  chosen  profession  in  an 
able  and  intelligent  manner.  Both  the  professional  and  com- 
mercial sides  of  pharmacy  are  given  consideration.  Students 
are  taught  to  be  good  business  men  as  well  as  good  pharmacists. 
But  graduates  of  the  course  in  pharmacy  are  not  restricted  to 
retail  store  work  alone.  They  may  become  hospital  pharmacists, 
pharmacists  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  analytical  chemists,  phar- 
macognosists,  bacteriologists,  water-control  chemists,  food 
chemists,  food  and  drug  experts  in  government  laboratories  or 
teachers  in  schools  of  pharmacy.  By  the  proper  selection  of 
electives  from  the  field  of  education  they  may  become  teachers 
of  science  in  high  schools.  They  may  qualify  as  salesmen  and 
detail  men  for  medicinal  products.  They  may  enter  the  whole- 
sale drug  business  or  do  general  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing  and  control  work.  A  considerable  number  of 
pharmacists  continue  their  study  and  become  physicians.  When 
the  elective  subjects  are  chosen  in  the  proper  fields,  the  curri- 
culum in  pharmacy  will  meet  the  minimum  entrance  require- 
ments for  medical  schools,  specified  by  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

The  Duquesne  University  School  of  Pharmacy  was  registered 
as  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  March  10,  1926.  The  school  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  This  Associ- 
ation is  the  highest  accrediting  agency  in  the  pharmaceutical 
education.  It  numbers  among  its  members  the  most  important 
and  progressive  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 
Several  states  by  law  or  ruling  of  state  board  of  pharmacy 
recognize  only  those  schools  which  hold  membership  in  this 
Association. 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  admitted  to  state  board  exami- 
nations in  those  states  requiring  graduation  from  a  college  of 
pharmacy  as  a  prerequisite  to  these  examinations. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  School  offers  the  following  courses  of  study: 

1.  A  course  of  study  occupying  four  college  years  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  duties  of  the  retail  pharmacist,  including  the  preparation  of 
medicines,  the  compounding  of  prescriptions,  the  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  of  medicinal  materials,  and  the  man- 
agement of  a  drug  store.  The  studies  are  so  arranged  that  the 
work  increases  in  difficulty  gradually,  each  course  laying  a 
foundation  and  preparing  the  student  for  the  work  of  succeeding 
semesters. 

A  limited  freedom  of  electives  is  permitted  so  that  the 
student  may  do  work  in  certain  fields  that  interest  him.  Courses 
in  law,  business  practice  and  commercial  pharmacy  are  valuable 
to  the  retail  pharmacist,  but  the  student  who  is  preparing  for 
medicine  is  permitted  to  substitute  for  them  zoology  and  other 
subjects  required  for  entrance  to  a  medical  school.  The  student 
who  is  preparing  to  teach  will  choose  his  electives  from  the  field 
of  education. 

In  order  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily  a  minimum 
of  128  semester  hours  of  work,  including  all  the  required  subjects. 

2.  A  graduate  course  of  one  year  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science. 

This  course  is  offered  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  graduates  of  the  four-year  curriculum  in  pharmacy 
and  to  graduates  of  similar  curricula  in  other  colleges  and 
universities  of  recognized  standing,  who  are  qualified  to  pursue 
with  profit  the  advanced  courses  offered  by  the  University. 
Admission  to  study  in  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily 
imply  admission  to  a  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  may  take 
all  their  work  in  pharmacy,  or  may  elect  pharmacy  as  a  major 
or  minor  subject. 

For  further  information,  the  announcement  of  the  Graduate 
School  should  be  consulted. 
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B.S.  (Phar.)  CURRICULUM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
First  Semester 


Ch. 
Math. 

1 
13 
9 
1 
7 
3 

2 

4 

10 

2 

18 
16 

Courses 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Hours  per  Week 
Class        Lab. 

3               4 

3 

3 

3 

3               4 

1 

3              4 

2              6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

Sem. 
Hours 

4 

3 

Eng. 
Lang. 

Language 

3 
3 

Bio. 

Botany 

4 

Pha. 

Ch. 
Ch. 
Eng. 

Fundamentals  of  Study 

Second  Semester 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  .  . 

Qualitative  Analysis 

English 

•  • 

4 
4 
3 

Lang. 

Language 

3 

Pha. 

History  of  Pharmacy 

1 

Pha. 

Pharmaceutical  Latin .      ... 

2 

30 


18 


34 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
First  Semester 


Courses 

Phy.  1      Physics 

Ch.  11     Organic  Chemistry. 

Pha.  11      Pharmaceutical  Mathematics 

Pha.  1     Principles  of  Pharmacy 

Electives 

Second  Semester 

Phy.  2     Physics 

Ch.  12     Organic  Chemistry 

Bio.  11      Plant  Histology 

Pha.  2     Galenical  Pharmacy 

Electives 


Hours 

per  Week 

Sem. 

Class 

Lab. 

Hours 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

•  • 

3 

4 
3 
1 
2 
3 

28 


2 
3 
4 
6 


24 


4 
4 
3 
4 
3 

35 


Approved  electives  are  permitted  in   English,  Psychology,  Mathematics, 
Economics,  History,  Education  and  Language. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 
First  Semester 


Courses 

Ch.  5     Quantitative  Analysis 

Bio.  16     Bacteriology 

Bio.  13     Physiology 

Pha.  5     Manufacturing  Pharmacy 

Pha.         19     Pharmaceutical  Ethics 

Electives 

Second  Semester 

Ch.  6  Drug  Assay , 

M.  Med.  2  Pharmacology 

Bio.  14  First  Aid 

Pha.         22  Prescription  Practice 

C.  Pha.     2  Law 

C.  Pha.     4  Business  Practice , 

Electives 


Hours  per  Week 
Class        Lab. 


1 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 

28 


24 


Sem. 
Hours 

5 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 


2 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
2 

35 


(Students  who  are  not  preparing  for  the  retail  drug  store  may  substitute 
Zoology  (4  Sem.  Hours)  and  Electives  (2  Sem.  Hours)  for  Law  and  Business 
Practice.  Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  may  elect  6  Sem.  Hours  in 
Education.) 


Ch. 

31 

M.Med 

.   5 

Pha.  • 

27 

Pha. 

31 

C.  Pha. 

7 

SENIOR  YEAR 
First  Semester 


Courses 

Physiological  Chemistry 

Pharmacognosy 

Dispensing 

United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
Pharmaceutical  Economics  or 
Electives 


Hours  per  Week 
Class        Lab. 


4 
6 


Sem. 
Hours 

4 
3 
4 
3 


Ch. 

30 

M.  Med 

.  6 

Pha. 

28 

Pha. 

32 

C.  Pha. 

8 

Second  Semester 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

Pharmacognosy 

Dispensing 

National  Formulary 

Pharmaceutical  Economics  or 
Electives 


3 
3 
2 

3 


27 


3 
19 


34 
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OLD  B.S.  (Pha.)  CURRICULUM 

(For  students  admitted  to  the  four-year  course  of  study  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1932.) 

Note.  The  course  numbers  and  titles  shown  in  this  curriculum  are  not 
those  of  the  present  Catalog.  The  numbers  and  titles  indicated  are  those 
appearing  in  the  Catalog  for  1931-32. 

For  the  first  three  years,  this  curriculum  is  identical  with 
the  Ph.G.  curriculum  which  has  been  discontinued.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  student  may  elect  his  program  for  the  final  year.  The 
following  outline  is  suggestive: 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Hours  per  Week  Sem. 

Courses  Class          Lab.  Hours 

Lang.         1     French  or  German 3  . .                3 

Phys.          1     Physics 2  4               4 

Pha.       100     Research  Problems 1  6               2 

Phys.          1     Psychology 3  . .                3 

Electives 3  . .               3 


Second  Semester 

Lang.         2     French  or  German 3  . .  3 

Phys.         2     Physics 2  4  4 

Bio.            6     Zoology 2  4  4 

Psych.        2     Psychology 3  . .  3 

Electives 1  . .  1 

23  18  30 
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LITERATURE 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Dramatic 
Literature  is  to  furnish  differentiating  courses  for  those  who 
desire  to  become  (1)  Teachers  of  Expression  (oral  reading),  of 
Public  Speaking,  of  Play  Production,  of  Dramaturgy,  of  Stage- 
craft (dramatics);  (2)  Lecturers  on  Dramatic  Literature;  (3) 
for  those  who  aim  for  professional  careers  (a)  on  the  platform 
as  readers  (instructive  entertaining),  (b)  in  the  classroom  as 
lecturers,  or  (c)  on  the  stage  as  actors,  or  stage  directors. 

The  training  in  this  school  will  provide  a  rich,  substantial 
and  attractive  background  of  literature  and  art  that  will 
enhance  the  teaching  quality  of  its  graduates  in  whatever  field 
they  are  called  upon  to  work.  It  will  create  a  distinctive 
individualism  enriched  with  culture  and  graciousness  of  manner. 

During  the  Freshman  year  definite  and  prescribed  courses 
are  outlined;  and  during  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  specialized  courses  are  arranged  under  the  personal  guid- 
ance of  the  Dean.  These  courses,  in  addition  to  regularly 
required  subjects,  are  reinforced  by  electives  to  be  selected  from 
the  curricula  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the  School 
of  Education  with  both  of  which  the  School  of  Theatre  Arts  and 
Dramatic  Literature  reciprocally  correlates.  In  all  courses  this 
School  particularly  takes  into  account  literature's  especial  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  its  wholesome,  exhilarating  stir  of  the 
emotions.  It  holds  that  literature,  particularly  dramatic  litera- 
ture, is  not  fully  understood  until  it  is  expressionally  understood 
and  that  it  cannot  be  expressionally  understood  until  speech, 
nature's  greatest  gift  to  man,  next  to  the  mind,  is  expertly 
cultivated.  The  voice  (connoting  speech)  is  the  index  of  our 
complete  being,  and  it  is  our  complete  being  symbolized  in  our 
voices  that  is  best  understood  to  be  our  "personality",  and  thus, 
in  addition  to  the  best  possible  understanding  of  the  subjects 
taught,  the  School  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Dramatic  Literature 
hopes  to  augment  this  knowledge  with  the  grace  and  force  of 
a  poiseful,  attractive,  commanding  personality. 


Evening  Division 

A  feature  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Theatre  Arts  and 
Dramatic  Literature  is  its  special  late  afternoon  and  evening 
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classes  which  are  conducted  in  the  Downtown  Division  of  the 
University,  Fitzsimons  Building,  331  Fourth  Avenue,  from  4:30 
P.  M.  until  9:30  P.  M. 

The  various  curricula  together  with  a  detailed  description  of 
the  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Theatre  Arts  and  Dramatic 
Literature  are  completely  set  forth  in  the  special  bulletin  issued 
by  this  School. 


Eng. 

5,    6 

Eng. 

21,22 

Eng. 

23,24 

Lang. 

1,    2 

D.  Lit. 

47,48 

Th.  Arts 

39,40 

Pub.  Spk. 

43,44 

Th.  Arts 

35 

CURRICULUM,  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN 
DRAMATIC  LITERATURE 

Semester  Hours 

Freshman  Year                  1st  Sem.  2nd  Sem. 

Science  of  Language 2  2 

English  Literature 2  2 

English  Composition 2  2 

Modern  Language 3  3 

Shakespeare 2  2 

Voice  and  Speech 2  2 

The  Art  of  Speech 2  2 

The  Elizabethan  Playwrights 2 


17  IS 


Sophomore  Year 


Eng. 

33, 

34 

Lang. 

3, 

4 

Th.  Arts 

63, 

64 

Th.  Arts 

36 

Pub.  Spk. 

145, 

146 

Th.  Arts 

61, 

62 

Philosophy  of  Literature 2  2 

Modern  Language 3  3 

Shakespeare 2  2 

Post-Restoration  Drama 2 

Advanced  Public  Speaking 2  2 

Histrionics 2  2 

*Electives 4  4 


15  17 


Junior  Year 


Th. 

Arts 

165,  166 

Th. 

Arts 

37 

Th. 

Arts 

41 

Th. 

Arts 

156 

Th. 

Arts 

157 

Th. 

Arts 

53 

Th. 

Arts 

54 

Th. 

Arts 

150 

Shakespeare 2  2 

American  Drama  to  1860 2 

Diction 2 

Greek  and  Latin  Mythology 2 

Pageantry 2 

Poets  of  the  Romantic  Era 2 

Survey  and  Reading 2 

Play  Production 4 

*Electives 6  6 

16  16 
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Senior  Year 

Literary  Criticism 2 

Shakespeare 2  2 

American  Drama  1860-1890 2 

Psychology  of  Utterance 2 

Stage  Diction 4 

Dramatic  Literature 4 

Dramaturgy 4 

Art  of  Cultural  Conversation 2  2 

*Electives 4  4 

16  18 

*Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  Theatre  Arts,  Dramatic  Literature, 
History,  Education  and  Modern  Languages. 


Eng. 

149, 

150 

Th.  Arts 

167, 

168 

Th.  Arts 

138 

Th.  Arts 

142 

Th.  Arts 

151 

Th.  Arts 

155 

Th.  Arts 

152 

Th.  Arts 

169, 

170 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

The  School  of  Music  aims  to  give  its  students  a  broad 
literary  and  artistic  training  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of 
music  and  the  technical  proficiency  that  are  rightly  to  be  expected 
of  its  graduates.  Within  certain  limits  courses  are  arranged 
especially  to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  students.  Music  students 
take  courses  in  the  liberal  arts,  sciences,  and  education  in  the 
regular  classes  with  the  students  enrolled  in  those  departments. 

Each  student  receives  careful  personal  instruction  in  each 
course,  and  close  general  supervision  in  all  his  work.  His  indi- 
vidual development  is  carefully  observed  and  aided.  As  a 
member  of  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra  or  of  the  Uni- 
versity Band  he  receives  the  necessary  orchestra  and  ensemble 
routine,  while  confidence  and  proficiency  in  solo  work  are 
obtained  by  participation  in  public  concerts  and  recitals,  and 
by  semi-annual  appearances  before  a  Jury.  The  School  of 
Music  permits  its  students  to  furnish  entertainment  at  certain 
University  and  School  functions. 

The  location  of  the  University  affords  all  the  many  ad- 
vantages to  be  found  in  a  big  city.  Memberships  in  several 
fine  choral  and  orchestral  societies  are  open  to  qualified  students 
of  the  Duquesne  University  School  of  Music.  Concerts  by  the 
world's  greatest  artists,  operas,  lectures,  libraries,  museums, 
theatres  and  the  other  educational  advantages  of  a  great 
commercial  and  educational  center  are  available  to  students. 

Instruction  is  offered  to  students  in  certain  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University  who  are  permitted  to  carry  courses  in 
music  for  elective  credit. 

Summer  courses  and  the  evening  and  Saturday  classes  are 
open  to  qualified  applicants. 


JURY 

All  students  of  the  School  of  Music  are  obliged  semi- 
annually to  perform  individually  before  a  jury  of  the  faculty, 
on  both  major  and  secondary  instruments.  This  jury  serves  two 
purposes.  It  enables  the  faculty  to  check  precisely  on  the 
student's  application  and  possibilities.  It  aids  the  student  in 
overcoming  self-consciousness,  making  for  ease  in  public  per- 
formance, and  it  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  constructive 
criticism  of  the  combined  faculty. 
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The  School  of  Music  is  divided  into  two  departments, 
namely:  Public  School  Music  and  Conservatory,  with  incident 
courses  of  140  or  more  semester  hours. 

The  Public  School  Music  Department  is  intended  for  those 
who  would  become  music  teachers  and  supervisors. 

The  Conservatory  Department  is  intended  for  those  who 
desire  a  cultural  training  in  the  field  of  music,  including  prepar- 
ation for  becoming  professional  musicians  or  private  teachers 
and  training  for  all  other  phases  of  the  art.  Students  of  the 
Conservatory  Department  are  divided  into  two  classes: 

Degree  Students 

(a)  Students  carrying  the  full  curriculum  who  receive  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree. 

Certificate  Students 

(b)  Students  not  pursuing  the  cultural  subjects  but  carry- 
ing music  subjects  only,  receive  the  certificate  of  proficiency. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

This   course   leads   to   the   degree   Bachelor  of  Science   in 
Public  School  Music  and  is  designed: 

(a)  For  those  majoring  in  general  school  music  teaching 
and  supervision. 

(b)  For    those    majoring    in    instrumental    school    music 
teaching  and  supervision. 

Freshman  Year 

Major  Instrument 

Secondary  Piano 

Ensemble 

Musical  Orientation 

Elementary  Harmony 

Sight  Singing 

Voice  Class  and  Vocal  Ensemble.  .  . 

History  of  Civilization 

Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 

Combined  Freshman  Comp.  &  Lit.. 

Modern  Language 

School  Hygiene 

17  18 
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1,    2 

Mus. 

11,  12 

Mus. 

21,  22 

Mus. 

29 

Mus. 

31,  32 

Mus. 

39,40 

Mus. 

43,44 

Hist. 

S3,  54 

Mus. 

75,  76 

Eng. 

9,  10 

Lang. 

1,    2 

Ed. 

28 

Semestei 

•  Hours 

1st  Sem. 

2nd  Sem 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Semester  Hours 
Sophomore  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Mus.  3,    4     Major  Instrument 3 

Mus.  13,14     Secondary  Piano 1 

Mus.  23,  24     Ensemble 1 

Mus.  33,  34     Practical  Harmony 2 

Mus.  41,  42     Sight  Singing 1 

Mus.  45,  46     Voice  Class  and  Vocal  Ensemble 1 

Mus.  53,  54     General  History  of  Arts 1 

Mus.  55,56     History  of  Music. .  . 1 

Mus.  77,  78     Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 1 

Mus.  79,  80     Choral  Conducting 1 

Mus.  81,82     Orchestral  Conducting 1 

*Electives 4  4 

18  18 

Junior  Year 

Mus.  35,  36     Advanced   Harmony  &  Elementary 

Counterpoint 2  2 

Mus.          47,  48     Voice  Class  and  Vocal  Ensemble 1  1 

Mus.                 83     Technique  of  Instruments 1  1 

Mus.          85,86     Methods  of  Teaching  Music 3  3 

Mus.                 87     Rote  Songs 2 

Mus.                 88     Community  Music ..  2 

Mus.        99,100     Apprentice  Teaching 1  1 

Ed.                    23     General  Psychology 3 

Ed.                   26     Educational  Psychology 2  2 

*Electives 3  6 

18  18 

Senior  Year 

Mus.  37,  38     Advanced  Counterpoint  &  Elementary 

Form 2  2 

Mus.          49,  50     Voice  Class  and  Vocal  Ensemble 1  1 

Mus.          59,  60     Musical  Aesthetics 2  2 

Mus.           57,  58     General  Aesthetics 1  1 

Mus.                  84     Orchestration 1  1 

Mus.          97,98     Music  Appreciation  Methods 2  2 

Ed.         101,  102     Practice  Teaching .  .  . 4  4 

Ed.                      7     Introduction  to  Teaching 2  2 

Ed.                      5     Principles  of  Education 2  2 

*Electives 1  1 

18  18 

•Approved   electives   are   permitted  in   Modern   Language,   English,   and 
Music. 

The  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
music  have  been  recognized  and  approved  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
of  Pittsburgh  students  of  the  Duquesne  University  School  of 
Music  who  are  preparing  to  become  School  Music  Supervisors 
or   School    Music   Instrumental    Supervisors,    are   permitted    to 
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gain  valuable  training  in  the  teaching  of  music  to  public  school 
children.  In  the  third  year  of  their  courses  three  hours  a  week 
are  spent  in  observation.  In  the  fourth  year,  six  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  actual  teaching  under  the  direction  of  trained 
teachers  and  supervisors. 

CONSERVATORY  DEPARTMENT 

This  course  leads  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Music  and  is 
designed  for  those  who  desire  a  cultural  or  professional  training 
in  the  field  of  music. 

Semester  Hours 

Freshman  Year                 1st  Sem.  2nd  Sem. 

Mus.  1,    2     Major  Subject:  Piano,  Organ  or 

Orchestral  Instrument 4  4 

Mus.          11,  12     Secondary  Piano 1  1 

Mus.          21,  22     Ensemble 1  1 

Mus.  29     Musical  Orientation 

Mus.          31,32     Elementary  Harmony 2  2 

Mus.          39,  40     Sight  Singing 1  1 

Mus.          43,  44     Voice  Class  and  Vocal  Ensemble 1  1 

Mus.          75,  76     Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 1  1 

Eng.             9,  10     Combined  Freshman  Comp.  &  Lit..  ..3  3 

Lang.           1,    2     Modern  Language 3  3 

17  17 
Sophomore  Year 

Mus.            3,    4     Major  Subject 4  4 

Mus.          13,  14     Secondary  Piano 1  1 

Mus.          23,24     Ensemble 1  1 

Mus.          33,  34     Practical  Harmony 2  2 

Mus.          41,  42     Sight  Singing 1  1 

Mus.          45,  46     Voice  Class  and  Vocal  Ensemble 1  1 

Hist.          53,  54     History  of  Civilization 1  1 

Mus.          55,56     History  of  Music... 1  1 

Mus.          77,78     Dalcroze  Eurhythmies 1  1 

Eng.           29,30     Essay  Composition 2  2 

Lang.           3,    4     Modern  Language 3  3 

18  18 
Junior  Year 

Mus.            5,    6     Major  Subject 6  6 

Mus.            9,10     Public  Performance 1  1 

Mus.          15,  16     Secondary  Piano 1  1 

Mus.          25,  26     Ensemble 2  2 

Mus.  35,  36     Advanced  Harmony  &  Elementary 

Counterpoint 2  2 

Mus.          53,54     General  History  of  Arts 1  1 

Mus.          57,58     General  Aesthetics 1  1 

Mus.          59,  60     Musical  Aesthetics 2  2 

Mus.          79,80     Choral  Conducting 1  1 

Mus.          81,82     Orchestral  Conducting 1  1 

18  18 
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Semester  Hours 
Senior  Year  1st  Sem.     2nd  Sem. 

Mus.  7,    8     Major  Subject 6  6 

Mus.  17,18     Secondary  Piano 1  1 

Mus.  19,  20     Public  Performance 2  2 

Mus.  27,  28     Ensemble 2  2 

Mus.  37,  38     Advanced  Counterpoint  &  Elementary 

Form 2  2 

Mus.  61,  62     Musical  Aesthetics 2  2 

Mus.  83,  84     Technique  &  Orchestration 2  2 

*Electives 1  1 

18  18 

•Approved  electives  are  permitted  in  English,  Modern  Language,  or  Music. 

Course  for  Private  Instrumental  Teachers 

The  first  two  years  follow  the  Conservatory  Course.  In  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years  no  public  performance  is  required  and  the 
following  subjects  are  added:  Ed.  23  General  Psychology, 
Ed.  26  Educational  Psychology,  Ed.  7  Introduction  to  Teaching, 
Ed.  5  Principles  of  Education. 

Course  for  Singers 

Modern  Language  and  Diction  are  emphasized.  The  first 
two  years  follow  the  Conservatory  Course.  In  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  the  following  subjects  are  dropped:  Mus.  79,  80 
Choral  Conducting,  Mus.  81,  82  Orchestral  Conducting,  and 
Mus.  83,  84  Technique  and  Orchestration. 

Course  for  Church  Musicians 

Follow  Conservatory  Course  with  the  following  exceptions: 
To  be  added:  Rel.  21,  22  Liturgy,  Lat.  21,  22  Liturgical  Latin, 
Lat.  23,  24  Liturgical  Latin,  Mus.  63,  64  Liturgical  Music, 
Mus.  65,  66  Liturgical  Music,  Mus.  67,  68  Liturgical  Music 
Materials,  Mus.  71,  72  Choir  Management,  Mus.  73,  74  Treat- 
ment of  Voices,  Mus.  69,  70  Liturgical  Music,  Mus.  175,  176 
Improvisation. 

To  be  dropped:  Lang.  1,  2  Modern  Language,  Lang.  3;  4 
Modern  Language,  Mus.  75,  76  Eurhythmies,  Mus.  77y  78 
Eurhythmies,  Mus.  81,  82  Orchestral  Conducting,  Mus.  19,  20 
Public  Performance. 

Course  for  Certificate  Students 

These  students  follow  the  regular  conservatory  course  but 
do  not  pursue  any  of  the  cultural  subjects. 
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Special  and  Preparatory  Courses 

For  special  students  and  students  preparing  to  enter  the 
Music  School. 

Special  Students — are  those  who  are  pursuing  only 
a  part  of  the  regular  course  and  are  students  in  music 
only.  Only  those  who  have  completed  High  School 
will  be  accepted  for  college  credit.  Any  course  on  the 
music  curricula  is  open  to  special  students. 

Preparatory  Students — no  age  limit.  No  previous 
knowledge  required.  These  students  are  brought  through 
a  course  of  studies  fitting  them  to  enter  either  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Music  or  the 
Certificate. 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Organ,  and  the  instruments 
of  the  Orchestra  are  taught;  along  with  Elementary 
Theory,  Elementary  Harmony,  Sight  Reading,  Music 
Appreciation,  Eurhythmies,  Orchestra  and  Band. 
Their  admittance  to  the  Degree  and  Certificate  courses 
will  be  determined  by  college  entrance  requirements. 

MAJOR 

Majors  are  offered  in  the  following  fields:  Strings,  Woodwind, 
Brass,  Percussion,  Piano,  Organ,  Harp,  Voice. 

Major  Instrument 

Courses  1,  2;  3,  4;  5,  6;  7,  8.  Offered  in  the  following  fields: 
String,  Woodwind,  Brass,  Percussion,  Piano,  Organ,  Harp>  Voice. 
Requirements  vary  with  course  elected. 

For  the  Public  School  Music  course  two  years,  or  12  sem. 
hrs.  on  an  instrument  are  required  but  12  additional  sem.  hours 
are  advisable. 

For  the  Conservatory  Course  four  years,  or  40  sem.  hrs.  are 

required. 

Secondary  Instrument 

Courses  11,  12;  13,  14;  15,  16;  17,  18.    Taken  in  conjunction 

with   Major   Instrument  in   both   courses.     Credit,  Two   Sem. 

Hours  a  year. 

Public  Performance 

Courses  9,  10.  Required  of  all  Juniors  electing  the  Con- 
servatory Course.    Credit,  Two  Sem.  Hours  a  year. 

Courses  19,  20.  Required  of  all  students  electing  the  Con- 
servatory Course.    Credit,  Four  Sem.  Hours  a  year. 

Ensemble 

Courses  21,  22;  23,  24;  25,  26;  27,  28.  Includes  all  types  of 
concerted  music  participated  in  by  the  student.  Required  in  all 
courses.    Credit,  One  or  Two  Sem.  Hours  a  year. 
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The  School  of  Education  has  as  its  general  object  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  It 
attains  its  object  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  facts  and  principles 
of  education,  a  thorough  study  of  the  learning  process;  and  by 
practice  teaching  based  upon  the  most  advanced  educational 
theories.  The  School  of  Education  recognizes  the  fact  that  a 
teacher,  above  all  others,  must  have  a  wide  range  of  interests, 
refined  tastes,  deep  sympathy  and  understanding,  tact,  and  an 
education  commonly  described  as  liberal. 

The  student  in  the  School  of  Education  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  the  teaching  of  those  subjects  in 
which  lie  his  major  interests.  Physical  and  biological  sciences, 
mathematics,  modern  languages,  latin,  social  science,  history  and 
English  are  the  subjects  most  commonly  desired. 

Another  aspect  in  the  training  of  prospective  teachers  is  the 
development  of  professional  ability  and  professional  spirit. 
Here  the  specific  aims  are  the  implanting  of  proper  educational 
ideals,  interests,  and  attitudes,  and  the  establishment  of  correct 
teaching  skill  and  habits.  It  is  the  particular  function  of  the 
School  of  Education  to  endeavor  to  secure  these  results  by  means 
of  its  professional  courses  of  instruction. 

An  arrangement  between  the  School  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  of  Pittsburgh  gives  the  student  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  fulfill  the  state  requirement  for  practice 
teaching.  The  present  plan  includes  observation  and  participa- 
tion for  one  hour  each  day  with  one-hour  conferences  a  day  with 
the  critic  teacher.  Besides  this  there  are  held  at  the  University 
two  one-hour  conferences  a  week  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Education.  Under  this  plan  the  students  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  teaching  and  are  enabled 
to  cope  with  them  through  the  experience  thus  gained. 

All  curricula  in  the  School  of  Education  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education,  with  the  credentials  showing  the  major 
field  of  specialization. 

The  School  of  Education  is  accredited  by  the  State  Council 
of  Education,  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  States 
Association  of  Professional  Schools  for  Teachers. 

The  various  curricula  of  the  School  of  Education  are  com- 
pletely set  forth  in  the  special  bulletin  issued  by  this  School. 
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CURRICULA,  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION 

I.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester  Semester  Hours 

English  Literature 2 

Freshman  Composition 2 

Physiology 3 

U.  S.  History  to  1865 3 

French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish. ....  3 

Oral  Expression 1 

Introduction  to  Education 1 

Physical  Education 1 


Eng. 

21 

Eng. 

23 

Biol. 

1 

Hist. 

1 

Lang. 

1 

Pub.  Spk. 

1 

Ed. 

1 

Phys.  Ed. 

1 

Eng. 

22 

Eng. 

24 

Ed. 

4 

Hist. 

2 

Lang. 

2 

Phil. 

29 

Hyg. 

Pub. 

Spk. 

2 

Phys. 

Ed. 

2 

Eng. 

29 

Eng. 

41 

Pub. 

Spk. 

3 

Soc. 

11 

Ed. 

23 

Ed. 

2 

Phys 

Ed. 

3 

Eng. 

30 

Eng. 

46 

Pub. 

Spk. 

4 

Phys 

Ed. 

4 

Phil. 

34 

Ed. 

24 

Ed. 

20 

Second  Semester 


16 


English  Literature 2 

Freshman  Composition 2 

Educational  Biology 3 

U.  S.  History  to  1865 3 

French,  German,  Italian  or  Spanish 3 

Logic 2 

Hygiene 1 

Oral  Expression 1 

Physical  Education 1 

18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Essay  Composition 2 

American  Poetry 2 

Oral  Expression 1 

Sociology 2 

General  Psychology 3 

History  of  Education 3 

Physical  Education 1 

Major 4-6 


18-20 


Second  Semester 

Essay  Composition 2 

Literary  Survey  of  the  Essay 2 

Oral  Expression 1 

Physical  Education 1 

Ethics 2 

Adolescent  Psychology 3 

Educational  Sociology 2 

Major 4-6 

17-19 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester  Semester  Hour* 

Ed.       7     Introduction  to  Teaching 2 

Ed.     26     Educational  Psychology 2 

Ed.     31     School  Efficiency 2 

Major  and  Minor 12-14 


18-20 


Second  Semester 


Ed.       8     Introduction  to  Teaching 2 

Ed.     27     Educational  Psychology 2 

Ed.     30     Principles  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Major  and  Minor 12-14 


18-20 


SENIOR  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Ed.     55     Visual  Education 2 

Ed.     51     Educational  Statistics 2 

Major  and  Minor 12-14 


16-18 

Second  Semester 

Ed.     99     Practice  Teaching 6 

Methods 2 

Ed.     50     Tests  and  Measurements 2 

Major  and  Minor 6-8 

16-18 
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II.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Class  Hrs.    Sem.  Hrs. 

Com.  Ed.      1     Elem.  and  Intermed.  Bookkeeping. .. .           5  3 

Com.  Ed.    11     Commercial  Geography 3  3 

Eng.              9     English 3  3 

Com.  Ed.      5     Business  Writing 5  1 

Com.  Ed.      3     Rapid  Calculation 5  2 

Com.  Ed.      9     Introduction  to  Commercial  Teaching.           3  3 

Com.  Ed.      7     Typewriting  Theory 3  1 

Phys.  Ed.      1     Physical  Education 3  1 


Second  Semester 


Com. 

Ed. 

2 

Com. 

Ed. 

12 

Eng. 

10 

Com. 

Ed. 

4 

Com. 

Ed. 

6 

Com. 

Ed. 

8 

Phys. 

Ed. 

2 

Advanced  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Geography 

English 

Business  Mathematics  . 

Shorthand  Theory 

Typewriting  Theory  . . . 
Physical  Education  .  .  . . 


Com. 

Ed. 

21 

Pub. 

Sp. 

1 

Com. 

Ed. 

27 

Ed. 

4 

Com. 

Ed. 

23 

Com. 

Ed. 

25 

Phys. 

,  Ed. 

3 

Second  Semester 


30  17 


5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

25  17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Elementary  Accounting 3  3 

Public  Speaking 2  1 

Business  Mathematics 

(with  machine  calculations) 3  3 

Educational  Biology 3  3 

Shorthand  Theory 5  3 

Typewriting  Theory 6  3 

Physical  Education 3  1 


25  17 


Com.  Ed.    22     Cost  Acct.  and  Machine  Bkg 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    30     Business  Organization  and  Finance.  .  .  3  3 

Com.  Ed.    33     American  Government 2  2 

Com.  Ed.    34     Economic  History  of  the  United  States  2  2 

Com.  Ed.    24     Shorthand  Theory  and  Practice 5  3 

Com.  Ed.    28     Vocational  Guidance  and  Pre-Voc. 

Studies 3  2 

Com.  Ed.    26     Typewriting  Theory  and  Practice 6  3 

Phys.  Ed.     4     Physical  Education 3  1 

27  19 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Class  Hrs.    Sem.  Hrs. 

Com.  Ed.    51     Advanced  Accounting 3  2 

Com.  Ed.    10     Educational  Psychology 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    53      Business  Economics 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    55     Dictation,  Office  Practice,  Typewriting 

5  3 

Com.  Ed.    61     Salesmanship  and  Advertising 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    57     Commercial  Law 3  3 


20  17 


Second  Semester 

Com.  Ed.  48  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements, 
Com.  Ed.    62     Teaching  of  Technique — 

Methods  in  Bookkeeping 

Methods  in  Shorthand 

Methods  in  Typewriting 

Com.  Ed.    64     Secondary  Education — Purpose  and 

Org 

Com.  Ed.    54     Business  Economics 

Com.  Ed.    56     Secretarial  Office  Practice 

Com.  Ed.    58     Commercial  Law 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 

20  17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Com.  Ed.    81     Ed.  Org.  &  Adm. — Cont'n,  Part-Time, 

Night  School  Problems 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    83      Banking  and  Finance 3  3 

Ed.  20     Educational  Sociology 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    85     Auditing , 3  3 

Com.  Ed.    89     Professional  Edn.  Readings —  Super- 
vised (with  History  of  Education)  5  2 
Com.  Ed.    87     Teaching  of  Jr.  Bus.  Training 5  3 


22  17 


Second  Semester 

Ed.  99     Student  Teaching  and  Conference.  .  . . 

Ed.  9     Technique  of  Teaching 

Com.  Ed.    82     Professional  Edn.  Readings — Super- 
vised (with  current  educ.  literature) 


12 

12 

2 

2 

6 

3 

20 

17 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION: 

The  Graduate  School  was  organized  as  a  separate  unit  of 
the  University  in  1929,  under  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
assisted  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies.  In  1932  the 
aims  and  scope  of  the  School  were  more  clearly  defined,  and 
the  Council  of  Graduate  Studies  replaced  the  Committee. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED: 

t 

Courses  are  given  in  the  following  departments  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts:  English,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Philosophy.  The  Degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  Dramatic  Literature  is  given  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Theatre  Arts  and  Dramatic  Literature.  The  Degree  of 
Master  of  Business  Administration  is  given  in  Business  Admini- 
stration. The  Degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  given  in :  Chemistry 
Physics,  Education,  Music,  and  Pharmacy. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  can  be  obtained  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  in  Mediaeval  History,  and  the 
work  offered  at  Duquesne  University  is  intended  only  for 
students  who  have  a  satisfactory  background  in  medieval  life 
and  thought. 

For  further  information  consult  the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate 
School. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  of  instruction  are  numbered  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  uniform  throughout  the  University. 

Odd  numbers  indicate  courses  given  in  the  first  semester, 
from  September  to  January;  even  numbers  indicate  those  given 
in  the  second  semester,  from  February  to  June.  Courses 
designated  "1,  2,"  "15,  16,"  etc.,  run  through  the  school  year. 
Numbers  in  brackets  indicate  former  numbers  of  courses. 

Courses  numbered  between  1  and  99  are  open,  for  credit, 
only  to  undergraduates;  those  numbered  between  100  and  199 
are  open  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Courses 
numbered  200  and  above  are  for  graduate  students  only. 

Regular  courses  offered  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening  or 
Saturday  may  carry  reduced  credit  if  the  time  schedule  does  not 
permit  the  full  course  to  be  given. 

These  courses  are  identified  in  the  schedule  of  classes  by  "e" 
for  Late  Afternoon  and  Evening,  "sa"  for  Saturday,  "ss"  for 
the  Summer  Session. 

Credit  for  courses  is  expressed  in  semester  hours. 

ACCOUNTING 

1,  2.  Introductory  Accounting.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  accounting,  including:  theories  of  debit  and  credit, 
classification  of  accounts;  accounting  records;  partnership  and  corporation 
accounting.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

E  1,  2.  Introductory  Accounting.  A  course  similar  to  1,  2  but  more 
restricted  in  scope  of  practice  material  used.  Evening  students  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  accounting  faculty,  are  not  prepared  to  enter  Accounting 
E  1,  2  will  be  given  a  preliminary  non-credit  course  in  Elements  of  Accounting. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

3,  4.  Principles  of  Accounting.  This  course  presents  a  thorough 
study  of  corporation  accounting,  covering:  records  and  accounts  peculiar  to 
a  corporation;  valuation  of  balance  sheet  items;  depreciation;  income  summary; 
liquidation,  consolidation  and  mergers,  fiduciary  accounts.  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  1,  2.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

E  3,  4.  Principles  of  Accounting.  A  course  similar  to  3,  4  but  more 
limited  in  scope.     Prerequisite:     Accounting  E  1,  2.     Credit, Four  hours. 

E  5,  6.  Accounting  Practice.  This  course  continues  the  study  of 
accounting  theory  and  supports  it  by  practical  problems  designed  to  develop 
the  student's  technique.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  E  3,  4.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 
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7,  8.  Accounting  Systems.  Problems  and  practice  work  are  followed 
through  this  course.  It  is  a  study  of  the  procedure  followed  in  the  installation 
of  accounting  systems  in  various  types  of  business.  Prerequisite:  Account- 
ing 3,  4  or  E  5,  6.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

9,  10.  Cost  Accounting.  This  course  explains  the  relation  of  cost 
systems  to  general  books  and  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  throughout  upon 
scientific  and  efficient  methods  of  management.  Prerequisites:  Accounting 
3,  4  or  E  5,  6.     Credit,  Six  hours,  Day;  Four  hours,  Evening. 

11,  12.  Auditing.  This  course  covers  the  theory  and  practice  of  audit- 
ing. The  relationship  of  the  accountant  with  the  client,  the  working  papers, 
the  audit  procedure,  the  accounting  principles  involved,  the  preparation  of 
reports  and  the  ethics  of  the  accounting  profession  are  treated  in  detail. 
Prerequisite:  Accounting  3,  4  or  E  5,  6.  Credit,  Six  hours,  Day;  Four 
hours.  Evening. 

E  13,  14.  Accountancy  of  Investment.  This  course  covers  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  amortization  of  bond  premiums,  bond  discounts,  and  in  general 
the  complete  subject  of  principal  and  interest  in  valuation.  Executorships, 
bankrupt  estates,  decedents'  estates,  receiverships,  and  special  trusts,  all  of 
which  frequently  require  liquidation  of  investments,  receive  attention. 
Prerequisite:     Accounting  3,  4  or  E  5,  6.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

15,  16.  Managerial  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  technique  involved  in 
the  gathering,  recording  and  interpreting  of  accounting  and  statistical  data 
used  in  the  solution  of  internal  problems  of  management.  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  3,  4  or  E  5,  6.     Bus.  Ad.  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

E  101,  102.  Income  Tax  Accounting  and  Reports.  A  special  class 
for  treasurers,  auditors,  chief  accountants,  and  others  who  are  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  present  Federal  and 
State  income  tax  requirements;  in  connection  with  this,  practical  application 
in  the  preparation  of  reports.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  11,  12.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

E  103,  104.  Advanced  Tax  Accounting.  A  detailed  study  of  the 
accounting  problems  and  procedure  arising  from  Pennsylvania  capital  stock 
and  loan  taxes,  federal  and  state  inheritance  taxes,  mercantile  and  local  taxes. 
Prerequisite:     Accounting  E  101,  102.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

E  105,  106.  Public  Utility  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  accounts  of  the 
various  public  utilities  reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prerequisite:     Accounting  11,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

E  107,  108.  Governmental  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  accounting 
classifications  and  methods  of  local  state  and  federal  governmental  bodies. 
Prerequisite:     Accounting  11,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

E  115,  116.  C.  P.  A.  and  American  Institute  Preparation.  This 
course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  State  C.  P.  A.  and  American 
Institute  examinations.  Problems  and  questions  selected  from  actual 
examinations  are  used  as  the  basis  of  this  course.  The  student  is  given  a 
thorough  drill  in  the  methodical  analysis  of  complex  problems  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  working  papers  and  statements  required  in  their 
solution. 
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E  117,  118.  (E  17,  18)  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  A  study  of  the 
application  of  cost  accounting  principles  to  various  kinds  of  business  enter- 
prise. Analysis  of  standard  and  job  costs  in  manufacturing,  merchandising 
and  public  service  industries.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  9,  10.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

E  119,  120.  (E  19,  20)  Analysis  of  Financial  Statements.  This 
course  applies  accounting  and  auditing  principles  to  the  analysis  and  criticism 
of  the  financial  statements  of  corporations.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  3,  4 
or  E  5,  6.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

251,  252.  Seminar  in  Accounting.  Research  in  special  problems  in 
accounting  theory  and  practice.  A  study  of  some  of  the  aspects  and  problems 
of  professional  accounting  both  in  its  public  and  private  practice.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 


BIOLOGY 

I,  2.  Zoology.  A  general  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  life 
processes,  life  histories,  and  a  study  of  representative  forms  from  the  different 
groups.    Class,  6  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours.    Credit, Eight  hours. 

3.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  An  introduction  to  the  comparative  anatomy, 
development,  and  phylogeny  of  the  vertebrates.  Several  chordates  are 
dissected  in  the  laboratory,  including  Amphioxus,  the  dogfish,  and  the  cat. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  1.  Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

5.  Embryology.  A  general  study  of  the  developmental  stages  of 
representative  vertebrates.  Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

7,8.  Botany.  A  general  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  The  general 
morphology  and  physiology  of  the  higher  plants  are  taken  up,  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  life  cycles  and  evolution  of  representative  plants  from  the  various 
groups.     Class,  6  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours.     Credit,  Eight  hours. 

9.  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  including 
water  relations,  photosynthesis,  respiration  and  irritability,  with  special 
reference  to  the  seed  plants.     Prerequisite:     Biology   1.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

10.  General  Morphology.  A  general  course  covering  the  structure  and 
life  cycle  of  representative  plants  from  the  different  groups.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  1.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

II.  Plant  Histology.  A  laboratory  course  devoted  to  the  microscopic 
study  of  plant  structures.  After  the  technique  of  preparation  of  specimens 
has  been  mastered,  the  study  of  covering  tissues  and  appendages,  supporting 
and  vascular  tissue,  storage  tissues,  cell  contents,  etc.,  is  taken  up.  The 
composition  of  the  cell  wall  and  of  the  cell  contents  is  determined  by  chemical 
and  micro-chemical  tests.  Prerequisite:  Biology  7.  Class,  1  hour;  Labora- 
tory, 4  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

13.  Physiology.  An  elementary  course  in  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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15.  General  Physiology.  A  course  with  laboratory  work  covering  the 
general  anatomy  of  a  mammal  with  a  study  of  its  life  processes  and  reactions 
to  stimuli.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

16.  Bacteriology.  This  course  presents  the  fundamentals  of  general 
bacteriology.  Training  is  given  in  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  and  in 
the  isolation,  staining  and  characteristics  of  representative  pathogenic  and 
non-pathogenic  bacteria.  (A  previous  course  in  Botany  or  Zoology  is  recom- 
mended.)   Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

17.  18.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  cultural  course  for  students  desiring 
some  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  This  course  carries  no  credit 
if  further  work  in  Biology  is  taken.  Recitations  with  lecture  demonstration. 
Class,  6  hours.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

101.  Immunology.  A  general  study  of  inoculation  and  immunization, 
including  the  preparation  of  antitoxins,  serums,  and  vaccines.  The  Wasser- 
man  test  receives  attention.  Prerequisite:  Bacteriology.  Class,  1  hour; 
Laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

106.  Cytology.  A  morphological  and  physiological  study  of  the  cell, 
including  mitosis,  fertilization,  and  reduction  division.  Prerequisites:  Biology 
1,  2.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

200.  Investigation.  Graduate  students  undertake  original  investigation 
in  botany  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Credit,  To  be 
arranged. 

202.  Seminar  .  Open  to  graduate  students,  on  consultation.  Credit,  To 
be  arranged. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

1,  2.  Modern  Industry.  A  survey  course  dealing  with  the  technology 
of  industry  in  its  relation  to  economics  and  business.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

3,  4.  Business  Organization  and  Management.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  the  management  of  business  enterprises.  A  study  of  the  structure 
and  functions  of  present  day  business  enterprise.  Required  of  Juniors. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

5,  6.  Labor  Administration.  The  course  aims  to  present  and  evaluate 
current  practice  in  employment  management  and  personnel  administration. 
Prerequisite:     Business  Administration  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

7,  8.  Production  Management.  This  course  presents  the  principles 
and  methods  of  factory  organization,  operation  and  control.  Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

9,10.  Office  Management.  An  application  of  the  principles  of  organi- 
zation and  management  to  office  problems.  Prerequisite:  Business  Admini- 
stration 3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

15,  16.  Business  Laboratory.  This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  various  types  of  mathematical  computations  requisite  to 
the  study  of  accounting,  finance  and  statistics.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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51,  52.  Business  Statistics.  This  course  is  intended  to  present  the 
elementary  principles  of  statistics  as  applied  in  the  interpretation  of  business 
data.     Required  of  Juniors.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

61,  62.  Business  Psychology.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are: 
personal  preparedness  for  bigger  opportunities;  inter-action  of  mind  and  body; 
methods  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  physical  fitness;  construction  of  the 
nervous  system;  the  workings  of  the  mind;  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

101,  102.  Business  Policy.  This  course  is  designed  to  correlate  the 
work  of  the  other  professional  business  courses.  It  deals  with  the  general 
problems  confronting  the  business  manager  arising  from  changing  technologi- 
cal and  social  conditions.  Instruction  is  supplemented  by  business  cases 
and  problems.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  3,  4.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  Business  Administration.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

103,  104.  Scientific  Management.  The  origin  of  scientific  manage- 
ment; its  development  and  application  to  various  types  of  enterprise;  scientific 
management  as  a  philosophy  and  a  body  of  principles;  the  Taylor  System  as 
a  group  of  mechanisms;  applications  to  general  administration,  merchandising, 
selling,  finance  and  production.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  3,  4. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

107,  108.  Advanced  Business  Statistics.  An  advanced  course  in  the 
use  of  statistics  to  interpret  business  data,  including  the  selection  and  fitting 
of  trend  curves,  measurement  of  typical  and  varying  seasonal  factors,  special 
methods  of  correlation  necessary  for  time  series,  the  advanced  study  of  index- 
number  theory  and  the  technique  of  statistical  forecasting.  Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  51,  52.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

201,202.  Problems  in  Business  Organization.  A  study  of  the  effects 
of  recent  technological  developments,  changes  in  distribution  methods  and 
social  habits  on  business  organization  and  procedure.  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  101,  102.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

203,  204.  Theory  of  Business  Organization.  An  advanced  analysis 
of  business  concepts  and  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  organization  as 
applied  in  business  enterprise.  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration.  101, 
102.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

BUSINESS  LAW 

1,2.  Business  Law.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  such  a 
knowledge  of  legal  procedure  as  will  enable  him  intelligently  to  study  the  law 
from  the  decided  cases,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
legal  doctrines  in  the  basic  fields  of  the  law:  contracts,  agency,  negotiable 
instruments,  sales,  partnership  and  corporations.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

E  1,  2.  Business  Law.  A  course  similar  to  Business  Law  1,  2  but 
limited  to  the  subjects  of  contracts,  agency  and  negotiable  instruments. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

3,  4.  Business  Law.  A  study  primarily  of  Pennsylvania  business  law. 
The  subjects  covered  are:  property,  suretyship,  guaranty,  insurance,  wills, 
intestate  laws,  decedents'  estates  and  trust  estates.  Prerequisite:  Business 
Law  1,  2.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

E  3,  4.  Business  Law.  A  course  similar  to  Business  Law  1,  2  but 
limited  to  the  subjects  of  sales,  partnership  and  corporations.  Prerequisite: 
Business  Law  El,  2.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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E  5,  6.  Real  Estate  Law  and  Conveyancing.  Property,  real  and 
personal;  real  estate,  forms  and  character  of  titles;  types  of  deeds;  sales 
transfer  and  lease;  conveyances;  equities;  mortgages;  recording  of  documents; 
principal  and  agent;  executors  and  administrators;  filing  of  claims;  creditors; 
heirs;  closing  of  estates.  Real  estate  contracts,  deeds,  mortgages,  bonds  and 
leases  are  treated  in  a  survey  of  real  estate  conveyancing.  Prerequisite: 
Business  Law  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

7,  8.  Law  of  Corporate  Procedure.  A  study  of  the  legal  principles  and 
rules  controlling  the  organization,  formal  procedure  and  management  of 
business  corporations.  Procedural  problems  arising  from  the  relation  of  the 
corporate  management  to  the  public,  shareholders,  directors  and  employees 
are  examined.     Prerequisite:     Business  Law  1,  2.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

201,  202.  Problems  in  Business  Law.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  law  of  the  management  of  business  units.  Prere- 
quisite:    Business  Law  7,  8.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

CHEMISTRY 

I,  2.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  general  college  course  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Non-metallic  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds;  metals  and  their  compounds;  industrial  pro- 
cesses; modern  chemical  theories.  Class,  8  hours;  Laboratory,  8  hours. 
Credit,  Eight  hours. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis.  An  introductory  course  in  chemical  analysis 
dealing  with  the  properties  and  reactions  of  the  common  elements  and  the 
common  organic  and  inorganic  acids.  The  qualitative  analysis  of  a  number  of 
solutions  and  solids  is  carried  out.  Prerequisite  or  parallel:  Chemistry  2. 
Class  3,  hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  course  in  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
processes.  The  use  of  the  analytic  balance;  stoichiometry;  common  gravi- 
metric determinations;  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  volumetric 
solutions;  assays  involving  neutralization,  precipitation,  oxidation  and  re- 
duction. Prerequisite:  Chemistry  4.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  9  hours. 
Credit,  Five  hours. 

6.  Drug  Assay.  A  course  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  relative 
amounts  in  which  the  active  or  valuable  constitutents  of  medicinal  substances 
are  present.  Volumetric,  gravimetric,  and  gasometric  assays  of  official  sub- 
stances are  made.  Work  is  done  in  the  detection,  identification,  and  determi- 
nation of  alkaloids.  Prerequisite,  Ch.  5.  Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory,  4  hours. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

9,  10.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  course  for  the  college  student 
desiring  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  who  does  not 
intend  to  take  any  other  chemistry  course.  Recitations  with  lecture  demon- 
strations.    Class,  6  hours.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

II,  12.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  course  in  general  organic  chemistry 
dealing  with  fundamental  theories  and  with  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons  and 
their  derivatives.  Compounds  representing  the  important  types  are  prepared 
in  the  laboratory.  The  aromatic  hydro-carbons  and  their  derivatives, 
terpenes,  alkaloids,  proteins  and  many  compounds  of  medical  importance 
are  studied.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  2.  Class,  6  hours;  Laboratory,  8 
hours.     Credit,  Eight  hours. 
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15,16.  Physical  Chemistry.  For  pre-medical  students.  An  elementary 
course  in  those  parts  of  physical  chemistry  which  have  found  important 
applications  in  the  biological  sciences  and  underlying  medical  practice.  The 
course  is  of  distinct  value  to  any  student  majoring  in  botany,  zoology  or 
bacteriology.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  5,  11,  12.  Class,  4  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

30.  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  A  course  devoted  to  the  occurrence, 
preparation,  purification,  properties,  and  identification  of  official  inorganic  and 
organic  chemicals.  Practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  polarimeter  and  refrac- 
tometer.  Prerequisites,  Ch.  4,  6,  12.  Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  3  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

31.  Physiological  Chemistry.  The  chemistry  of  digestion,  metabolism 
and  excretion.  Theory  and  practice  in  those  studies  which  aid  the  physician 
in  making  a  correct  diagnosis.  Urine  analysis,  blood  counts,  gastric  analysis, 
etc.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pharmacists.  Prerequisites, 
Ch.  6,  12.    Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

101.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis.  A  course  devoted  to  the  quali- 
tative analysis  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  substances.  Problems  of 
greater  difficulty  than  those  met  in  Qualitative  Analysis  are  attacked.  Special 
methods  of  analysis  receive  attention.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2,  4. 
Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  9  hours.     Credit,  Five  hours. 

104.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  course  devoted  to  the  gravi- 
metric and  volumetric  analysis  of  iron,  steel,  cement,  limestone,  and  some  of 
the  common  ores.  The  most  modern  methods  are  used.  Prerequisite,  Ch. 
5.    Class,   2  hours;  Laboratory,  9  hours.    Credit,  Five  hours. 

105.  Analytical  Organic  Chemistry.  A  course  dealing  with  the 
identification  of  organic  compounds.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  4,  5,  11,  12. 
Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

106.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry.  The  preparation  and  purification 
of  important  organic  chemical  compounds.  Compounds  of  medical  importance 
receive  special  attention.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  develop  along  original 
lines.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  11,  12.  Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory,  6  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

109.  Analysis  of  Foods.  A  course  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
common  foods.  Substitutes  and  adulterants  are  detected.  Milk,  cream, 
butter,  ice  cream,  cereals,  spices,  edible  oils  and  beverages  are  studied.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  5,  11,  12.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  9  hours. 
Credit,  Five  hours. 

110.  Water  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course  devoted  to  the  chemical 
examination  of  water  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory, 
3  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

111,112.  Physical  Chemistry.  An  elementary  course  covering  the 
fundamental  principles,  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  The  subject  matter 
includes  a  study  of  the  properties  of  the  different  states  of  matter,  chemical 
equilibria,  colloids,  thermochemistry  and  photochemistry.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  1,  2  and  Chemistry  5,  11,  12.  Calculus  is  desirable.  Class,  6  hours; 
Laboratory,  8  hours.     Credit,  Eight  hours. 
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114.  Electrochemistry.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  theories 
of  electrochemical  phenomena  such  as  conductance,  ionic  migration,  electro- 
motive force,  electrolysis  and  their  application  in  the  industrial  processes. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2,  also  Chemistry  111,  112.  Class,  3  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

116.  Electrochemistry  Lab.  An  advanced  laboratory  course  designed 
to  accompany  or  follow  Chemistry  111,  112.  Laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit, 
One  to  Four  hours. 

118.  Physiological  Chemistry.  A  study  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  enzymes,  ferment  action,  digestive  processes, 
nutrition  and  other  physiological  phases  of  chemical  application.  Prere- 
quisite:    Chemistry  5,  11,  12.     Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.     Credit, 

Four  hours. 

120.  Colloid  Chemistry.  A  study  of  surface,  phenomena  and  their 
application  to  disperse  systems  such  as  colloids,  jels  and  emulsions.  Prere- 
quisite:    Chemistry  111,  112.     Class,  2  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

122.  Colloid  Chemistry  Lab.  The  course  is  devoted  to  the  laboratory 
preparation  of  colloids,  jels  and  emulsions  and  a  study  of  their  properties. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

123.  History  of  Chemistry.  A  course  in  the  history  of  chemistry  and 
the  development  of  chemical  theories.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  111,  112. 
Lectures,  library  work  and  the  presentation  of  reports.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

134.  Alkaloids.  A  study  of  some  of  the  important  alkaloids,  their  detec- 
tion, and  identification.  Toxicological  investigations.  Prerequisite,  Ch.  11,  6. 
Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

200.  Research.  Graduate  students  undertake  original  investigation  in 
chemistry  or  physical  chemistry  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
Credit,  To  be  arranged. 

202.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  chemistry  or  physical 
chemistry  on  consultation.    Credit,  To  be  arranged. 

COMMERCE 

1,  2.  Economic  Geography.  A  course  in  regional  economic  geography 
giving  a  survey  of  man's  utilization  of  the  earth  in  making  a  living.  The 
foundation  of  the  course  is  the  study  of  the  world's  major  geographic  regions 
and  their  present  and  potential  production  of  food  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacture.  Required  of  Freshmen  in  Business  Administration.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

3,  4.  Principles  of  Marketing.  This  course  is  designed  to  present  the 
fundamental  principles  and  methods  of  marketing  raw  materials,  agricultural 
and  manufactured  products.  Prerequisites:  Commerce  1,  2  or  Commerce 
E  7,  8;  E  9,  10.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

5,  6.  Foreign  Trade.  A  survey  of  international  trade,  including: 
analysis  of  foreign  markets;  foreign  sales  methods;  trade  correspondence  and 
advertising;  commercial  regulations  and  tariffs;  shipping  practices;  customs 
procedure;  marine  insurance;  delivery;  foreign  credits  and  collections.  Pre- 
requisite:    Commerce  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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E  7,  8.  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  United  States.  This  course 
is  a  regional  study  of  the  various  raw  materials  which  satisfy  human  wants; 
explains  where  and  how  they  may  be  obtained;  their  uses  and  manufacture; 
methods  of  shipment  and  distribution;  the  domestic  markets  in  which  they 
may  be  sold.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

E  9,  10.  Foreign  Commerce  and  Industry.  A  study  of  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  chief  foreign  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has 
commercial  relations.  Factors  affecting  the  trade  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  these  countries  are  emphasized.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

11,  12.  Transportation.  A  study  of  the  American  railroad  system 
from  economic,  administrative  and  public  aspects.  A  survey  of  ocean  trans- 
portation. Development  of  air  transport.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

E  13,  14.  Traffic  Management.  This  course  deals  with  the  organi- 
zation and  functioning  of  traffic  departments  of  industrial  concerns.  Intensive 
work  in  the  rate  structures  of  the  United  States  is  an  important  item. 
Prerequisite:     Commerce  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours 

15,  16.  Marketing  Problems.  A  study  of  typical  merchandising  and 
marketing  problems  encountered  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers  and 
other  distribution  agencies.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

17,  18.  Principles  of  Advertising.  This  is  a  basic  course  in  the 
functions,  theory,  principles  and  application  of  advertising.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  fundamental  principles,  psychological  aspects 
of  advertising,  effect  of  advertising  on  the  consumer;  choice  of  media;  methods 
of  appeal,  preparation  of  copy  and  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  advertising. 
Prerequisite:     Commerce  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

19, 20.  Advanced  Advertising.  A  study  of  current  problems  in 
advertising  involving  a  critical  study  of  costs,  media,  agency  service  and 
current  copy.  Practice  is  provided  in  preparing  plans,  schedules,  copy 
and  records  for  use  in  specific  campaigns.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  17,  18. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

21,  22.  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  A  course  in  the  principles  of 
salesmanship  covering  fundamentals  of  selling,  analyzing  the  product,  organi- 
zation of  selling  background,  psychology  of  sales  appeal,  buying  motives, 
reserve  arguments  and  development  of  the  salesman's  personality.     Credit, 

Four  hours. 

23,  24.  Business  Communication.  The  course  covers  the  entire  field 
of  business  correspondence.  The  principles  of  modern  business  writing  are 
explained,  illustrated  and  applied.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4;  English 
23,  24.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

101,  102.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  A  study  of  the 
present  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  the  North 
American  continent  with  emphasis  upon  the  regional  geography  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.     Prerequisite:     Commerce  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

103,  104.  Economic  Geography  of  Latin  America.  A  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor  economic  regions  of  South 
America,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  in  relation  to  the  natural 
environment.     Prerequisite:     Commerce  3,  4.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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Hj  105,  106.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe.  A  study  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  countries  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environmental 
background  and  resources  of  the  continent.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

109,  110.  Economic  Geography  of  Asia.  This  is  a  regional  study  of 
the  resources,  industries  and  commercial  expansion  of  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Australia.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  trade  of  China,  Japan, 
India,  Turkey,  the  East  Indies  and  Australia.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

Ill,  112.  Market  Analysis.  A  study  of  marketing  factors  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  marketing  executive.  The  determination  of  policies,  methods 
and  practices  for  the  effective  marketing  of  merchandise.  Market  analysis  as 
a  form  of  business  research.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

113,  114.  Sales  Management.  A  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
wholesale  and  retail  sales  management,  covering  characteristics  of  a  successful 
sales  manager,  relation  of  sales  manager  to  sales  and  other  departments, 
marketing  policies,  selecting  and  training  salesmen,  assigning  territory,  routing 
salesmen,  methods  of  compensation,  stimulating  salesmen,  planning  sales 
literature,  salesmen's  reports.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  21,  22.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

201, 202.  International  Commercial  Policies.  A  study  of  com- 
mercial policy  and  the  struggle  for  markets,  the  nature  of  international 
organization  and  the  place  of  the  American  business  man  in  this  World 
structure.  Prerequisite:  Commerce  3,  4  and  5,  6  or  E  9,  10.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

251,  252.  Seminar  in  Commerce.  The  study  of  special  phases  or 
problems  of  marketing.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  standing.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

ECONOMICS 

I,  2.     Economic  Geography.     Same  as  Commerce  1,  2. 

3,  4.  Introduction  to  Economics.  This  course  treats  of  the  nature 
and  methods  of  economics  as  a  social  science.  It  gives  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  processes  of  production  and  distribution  by  which  man  obtains  a 
living.  The  nature  of  modern  economic  behavior  will  be  examined  to  discover 
how  changes  are  caused  in  economic  organization.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

II,  12.  Principles  of  Economics.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  fundamental  concepts,  institutions  and  principles 
of  economics  as  they  appear  in  the  production,  consumption  and  distribution 
of  wealth.  Study  of  selected  problems  accompanies  the  theoretical  analysis. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

15.  Current  Economic  Problems.  A  study  of  pending  economic 
problems  such  as  unemployment,  the  tariff,  farm  relief,  war  debts,  railway 
competition,  rationalization  of  industry,  taxation  and  personal  distribution 
of  income.     Prerequisite:     Ec.  11,  12.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

17.  Labor  Problems.  A  study  of  the  labor  market  in  its  industrial 
phases,  including  labor  as  a  factor  of  production,  causes  of  industrial  unrest, 
methods  of  wage  payment,  conditions  of  labor,  unemployment,  immigration 
and  labor  organizations.     Prerequisite:     Ec.  11,  12.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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18.  Economics  of  Consumption.  A  course  concerned  with  the  back- 
ground of  demand.  An  analysis  is  made  of  standards  of  living,  desire,  habit, 
population  growth,  and  personal  income  as  they  affect  the  market  demand  for 
goods.  Attention  is  given  to  forces  guiding  consumption  such  as  advertising 
and  selling.     Prerequisite:     Ec.  11,  12.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

20.  Public  Finance.  A  course  examining  the  internal  financial  problems 
of  government  and  those  arising  from  the  relations  between  different  govern- 
ments and  between  government  and  its  citizens.  Analysis  is  made  of 
the  principles  and  practices  relating  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  spending, 
taxing,  borrowing  and  internal  management  activities  of  government.  Pre- 
requisites:    Ec.    11,  12,  and  Political  Science  1  and  2.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

25,  26.  Statistical  Methods.  Elementary  principles  of  statistics  and 
their  application.  Collection,  classification,  presentation,  and  analysis  of 
statistical  data.  Sources  of  information.  Averages,  index  numbers,  dis- 
persion, correlation  and  time  series.    Typical  application.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

101,  102.  The  Business  Cycle.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  character- 
istics of  the  economic  factors  which  underlie  the  cyclical  fluctuations  in  business 
conditions.  Topics  chiefly  considered  are:  the  economic  organization  in  its 
relation  to  cycles;  indexes  of  business  conditions;  timing  duration  and  ampli- 
tude of  cycles;  international  aspects;  the  problems  of  forecasting  and  control. 
Prerequisite:     Ec.  11,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

103,  104.  International  Economic  Policies.  A  course  examining  the 
policies  of  the  chief  countries  engaged  in  international  trade.  Topics  treated 
are:  fallacies  respecting  foreign  trade;  free  trade;  protectionism;  perferential 
tariffs;  colonial  policies;  dumping;  commercial  treaties;  international  patent 
control;  international  investments;  international  debts;  reparations;  control 
of  resources;  trade  conflict.  Perequisite:  Ec.  11,  12;  Commerce  3,  4. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

105,106.  Economics  of  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing.  This  course  examines 
the  numerous  risks  of  our  economic  organization  and  studies  the  methods, 
devices  and  institutions  evolved  in  dealing  with  risk.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  methods  used  in  forecasting  probable  risk  and  the  functions  of  the  specu- 
lative exchanges  and  insurance  companies  in  reducing,  assuming  or  distributing 
the  burden  of  risk.     Prerequisite:     Ec.  11,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

107,  108.  Social  Control  of  Business.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  problems  confronting  the  business  man  under  laws 
regulating  business  activities.  The  interaction  of  economic  law,  social  forces 
and  machine  technology  will  be  examined  in  relation  to  changing  laws  and 
regulations.  Prerequisite:  Ec.  11,  12;  Business  Administration  3,  4. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

109.  Modern  Economic  History.  The  development  of  those  events 
and  institutions  in  European  and  American  history  which  relate  to  modern 
economic  and  international  problems.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 
reading.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

Ill,  112.  Money,  Credit  and  Prices.  A  study  of  money  and  credit 
in  their  relation  to  the  price  system  including:  money  and  monetary  problems; 
gold  production  and  distribution;  coinage  problem;  government  note  issue; 
note  issued  and  deposit  credit;  inflation  and  deflation;  price  stabilization; 
currency  problems  in  post-war  Europe;  monetary  reform  plans.  Prerequisite: 
Ec.  11,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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115.  Current  Economic  Problems.  Same  as  Economics  15.  Extra 
work  in  research  is  required  of  students  receiving  graduate  credit.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

127,  128.  Advanced  Statistics.  This  course  deals  with  the  theory  of 
statistics.  Stress  is  placed  on  methods  of  formulating  and  limiting  statistical 
problems,  the  nature  of  statistical  measures  and  measurements,  the  theory 
and  use  of  correlation,  of  sampling  and  of  estimation,  and  the  interpretation 
of  statistical  results.     Prerequisite:     Ec.  25,  26.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

201,  202.  Contemporary  Economic  Thought.  A  survey  of  contem- 
porary economic  literature  considering  present  schools  of  thought,  their 
points    of    difference    and    theoretical    tendencies.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

203,  204.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  A  course  in  the  develop- 
ment of  economic  thought  presenting:  early  economic  ideas;  medieval 
economic  thought;  Adam  Smith;  the  classical  schools;  the  early  socialists; 
the  sociologists;  the  historical  school,  the  economic  optimists;  early  American 
economists;  the  Austrian  school;  recent  tendencies.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

205,  206.  Labor  Economics.  A  critical  examination  of  the  economic 
theories  of  political  parties,  labor  unions,  and  employers'  associations  as 
found  in  legislation,  public  discussion  and  industrial  conflict.  The  economic 
assumptions  in  labor  administration  and  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  are 
subjected  to  a  realistic  criticism.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

207,  208.  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise.  An  examination  of  the 
economic  institutions  underlying  the  organization  and  procedure  of  modern 
business  enterprise.  Study  of  the  forces  conditioning  and  changing  business 
activity.  The  role  of  the  business  enterpriser  as  a  coordinator.  The  direction 
and     motivation    of    business    activity.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

209,  210.  Types  of  Economic  Organization.  A  survey  of  the  various 
forms  of  economic  organization  that  have  been  proposed,  including  the  Utopias, 
individualism,  Marxian  socialism,  collectivism,  the  single  tax,  syndicalism 
and  guild  socialism.  Comparison  will  be  made  between  these  forms  and  the 
present  capitalistic  order.     Credit,  Four  hours. 


EDUCATION 

1.  Introduction  to  Education.  An  introductory  course  for  pros- 
pective teachers.  A  developmental  study  of  the  history  and  practices  of 
education.  The  status  and  progress  in  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers.     Credit,  One  hour. 

2  (2,  3).  History  of  Education.  This  course  is  an  introductory 
analysis  of  the  history  of  education  during  the  three  great  periods  into  which 
history  is  customarily  divided:  Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  great  educators  and  their  contributions  to  edu- 
cational theory.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

4.  Educational  Biology.  A  study  of  protoplasm  and  the  cell;  the 
organization  of  cells;  plants;  animals;  the  nervous  system;  growth  and  develop- 
ment; heredity;  Mendelian  laws.  This  course  carries  no  credit  toward  a 
Biology  major  or  minor.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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5.  Principles  of  Education.  The  present  day  conception  of  education; 
the  basic  aims  of  education;  the  more  pressing  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  realization  of  these  aims;  the  scientific  attitudes  of  meeting  the 
modern  tendencies  in  education;  importance  and  universality  of  education; 
marking  systems,  graduation  and  promotion,  and  the  various  pedagogical 
methods  employed  in  successful  classroom  management.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

7.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  A  preliminary  course  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  that  aims  to  familiarize  the  candidates  with  the  fundamentals 
underlying  education  as  applied  to  secondary  teaching.  (Not  complete 
without  Ed.  8.)     Prerequisite:     Ed.  2.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

8.  Introduction  to  Teaching.  Sequence  and  complementary  course 
to  Education  7.  The  aims,  objectives,  values,  of  educational  procedure  in 
high  schools.     Prerequisite:     Ed.  2,  7.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

9.  Technique  of  Teaching.  The  distinctive  phases  of  fundamental 
principles  in  education;  individual  differences  in  pupils;  practical  knowledge 
of  the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  discipline,  results  of  teaching; 
direct  and  indirect  teaching  efficiency  of  mechanical  aids;  standards  and  ideal*. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

18.  Educational  Systems.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  educational  problems  incident  to  the  work  of  the  course  of 
beginning  teachers.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  teaching; 
the  personal  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teacher;  the  theories  and 
practices  of  general  teaching.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

20.  Educational  Sociology.  This  course  studies  the  action  and  inter- 
action of  the  school  with  other  institutions  of  society,  namely,  the  home,  the 
church,  industry,  and  the  state.  It  considers  the  articulation  of  the  school 
with  non-school  agencies  that  are  educational  factors  in  communities,  such 
as  libraries,  museums,  playgrounds,  the  radio,  motion  pictures,  the  press,  the 
theatre,  clubs,  organizations,  etc.  Other  questions  considered  are  discipline, 
class  procedures,  guidance,  health,  academic  efficiency,  private  schools,  rural 
schools  and  social  aims  in  education.  Prerequisite:  Soc.  11,  12.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

22.  Secondary  Education.  This  course  is  composed  of  studies  and 
surveys  of  actual  business  communities  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  cur- 
riculums  best  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities  studied.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

23.  General  Psychology.  A  study  of  human  experience,  involving  the 
mind-body  relationship;  how  the  mind  operates  in  the  elaboration  of  sensory 
data  into  the  higher  mental  products  of  consciousness;  the  affective  and 
voluntary  phases  of  conscious  experience;  the  driving  forces  of  human  nature 
and  their  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Ed.  4,  Biol.  1,  Phil.  29.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

24.  Adolescent  Psychology.  With  the  general  view  in  mind  that  life 
is  a  continuum,  and  that  no  single  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  can  be 
adequately  dealt  with  except  in  relation  to  the  whole  life,  a  detailed  study  of 
adolescence  is  made.  The  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  emotional  and 
volitional  characteristics  of  adolescence  arc  pointed  out,  and  their  relationship 
to  the  pre-adolescent  and  post-adolescent  stages  is  studied.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 
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26.  Educational  Psychology.  The  vitality  of  the  child  in  the  class- 
room is  studied  with  a  view  to  developing  effective  motivation  and  proper 
mental  attitudes  towards  classroom  activities.  Human  and  animal  learning 
are  compared  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  learning  process  is  given 
together  with  a  study  of  the  teacher's  role  in  directing  learning.  Prerequisites: 
Ed.  23,  24.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

27.  Educational  Psychology.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  learning 
process  is  made  including  types  of  learning;  retention;  the  effects  of  learning 
and  transfer.     Prerequisites:     Ed.  23,  24,  26.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

28.  School  Hygiene.  This  course  is  designed  for  all  teachers,  and  con- 
siders the  various  topics  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  school 
children  and  their  environment.  It  consists  of  lectures,  recitations  and 
demonstrations  concerning  those  phases  of  health  which  should  be  understood 
by  all  college  students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  personal  hygiene.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

29.  High  School  Journalism.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train 
teachers  to  supervise  adequately  student  publications  as  well  as  actually  to 
train  teachers  to  write  by  the  journalistic  method.  School  newspapers, 
yearbooks,  handbooks,  and  magazines  are  studied  during  the  course.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  journalism  as  an  extra-curricular  as  well  as  a 
possible  curricular  activity.  Lectures,  assignments,  excursions.  The 
laboratory  method  is  followed  throughout  the  course.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

30.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  A  survey  course  of  types  of 
instruction  and  class  management  in  the  modern  high  school;  specialized 
study  of  the  psychology  of  high  school  subjects;  assignment  according  to  the 
student's  list  of  preferred  subjects.  Prerequisites:  Ed.  20,  26.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

31.  School  Efficiency.  This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  efficient  school  systems  in  use  in  modern  education,  and  to  give  an  under- 
standing of  the  methods  that  will  produce  the  most  efficiency  in  class-room 
procedure.  The  study  is  designed  for  students  who  may  later  specialize  in 
administration  and  supervision.  Prerequisites:  Ed.  30,  68.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

32.  Classroom  Management.  The  pupil  as  the  object  of  manage- 
ment: the  machinery  necessary  for  managing  pupils  in  groups  and  the  process 
by  means  of  which  the  chief  educational  aims  may  be  effectively  reached. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

42.  Organization  of  Social  Activities.  The  school  is  studied  as  the 
center  of  social  activities.  The  scope  of  the  course  includes  the  organization, 
development,  guidance,  and  financing  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  the 
secondary  schools.  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  course,  all  phases  of  the 
school  organization,  administration  and  curriculum  are  potentially  instru- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  creative  school  control.  Prerequisites:  Soc.  11, 
12;  Ed.  23.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

50.  Tests  and  Measurements.  History  of  mental  and  educational 
measurements;  general  principles  of  measurement;  available  tests  and  scales; 
practice  in  administering  typical  tests  and  in  treatment  of  test  data;  signi- 
ficance of  standardized  measurement;  relation  of  the  mental  to  the  educational 
tests;  use  of  tests  and  test  results  to  the  administrator,  supervisor  and  teacher. 
Prerequisite:     Ed.  26.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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51  (151).  Educational  Statistics.  This  course  explains  the  significance 
and  uses  of  statistical  terms  frequently  encountered  in  current  educational  liter- 
ature and  practice.  Examples  illustrative  of  their  derivation  enable  the 
future  teacher  to  cooperate  intelligently  with  school  officials.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

52  (152).  Problems  in  Educational  Statistics.  Typical  problem! 
requiring  original  research  and  selection  of  data,  are  given  for  study  and 
solution.     Prerequisite:     Ed.  51.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

55.  Visual  Education.  The  psychology  of  visual  instruction;  its 
theory;  types  of  visual  aids;  technique;  administration.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

68  (168).  History  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania.  A  survey  of  the 
history  and  organization  of  education  in  Pennsylvania:  educational  be- 
ginnings; religious  influence  during  the  Colonial  period;  introduction  of  free 
schools;  teacher  training;  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  educational 
institutions  from  1826  to  the  present.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

99.  Practice  Teaching.  The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  are 
Education  7,  Education  23,  24,  Education  26.  Education  30;  the  completion 
of  at  least  eighteen  credit  hours  in  the  subject  to  be  taught;  and  a  general 
average  of  B  or  better  for  work  done  in  college.  Practice  teaching,  5  hours; 
Class,  2  hours;  conference,  1  hour.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

111  (11).  Teaching  of  Science.  A  practical  course  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  best  methods  for  teaching  science  in  the  high  school.  The 
position  of  the  several  sciences  in  the  curriculum,  content  of  the  course, 
selection  of  a  text  book,  classroom  methods,  laboratory  instruction  and  testing, 
all  receive  consideration.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

112  (12).  Teaching  of  History.  This  course  involves  the  study  of 
the  history  recitation,  special  procedure  in  a  history  class,  written  work, 
term  paper,  and  the  permanent  note  book  in  history;  also  the  measuring  of 
results  of  history  teaching,  library  and  collateral  reading  problems,  teaching 
current  events  in  connection  with  high  school  history,  lesson  planning, 
teaching  the  pupil  how  to  study  history  and  a  general  observation  of  the 
high  school  history  teacher.     Lecture  and  recitation.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

114  (14).  Teaching  of  English.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  objec- 
tives, methods  and  materials  of  the  teaching  of  English  in  secondary  schools. 
Lectures,  projects  and  collateral  reading  illustrate  the  methods  used  in  teach- 
ing the  various  types  of  literature  and  composition.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

115  (15).  Teaching  of  Modern  Language.  This  course  deals  with 
problems  of  contemporary  technique  in  the  classroom.  The  main  subjects 
treated  are  the  teaching  of  oral  work,  classroom  phonetics,  vocabulary,  choice 
and  use  of  reading  material,  written  work,  grammar.  Prerequisite:  2  years 
of  modern  languages.      Credit,  Two  hours. 

116(16).  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  This  course  is  of  practical  and 
immediate  use  to  teachers  of  high  school  mathematics.  Emphasis  is  con- 
tinuously placed  upon  effective  methods  for  the  presentation  of  algebra  and 
geometry.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

117.  The  Teaching  of  Latin.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
prospective  teacher  with  the  most  modern  and  efficient  methods  of  teaching 
Latin  to  the  high  school  student.  The  work  of  this  course  will  include  a  text- 
book, lectures  and  class  discussions  concerning  the  place  and  purpose  of  Latin 
in  the  secondary  school;  an  evaluation  of  methods  and  teaching  materials; 
procedures  used  in  the  motivation  of  Latin;  the  objectives  of  Latin  and  methods 
in  the  development  of  Latin  prose  composition.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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120.  The  High  School  Curriculum.  Current  tendencies  in  the  modi- 
fication of  high  school  subjects  are  studied  and  evaluated  in  the  light  of 
generally  accepted  principles  of  education.  Analysis  of  adult  activities,  of 
present  needs,  interests  and  activities  of  high  school  pupils.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

121.  School  Law.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student,  teacher 
and  school  administrator  a  background  in  the  legal  phases  of  the  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  course  discusses  the  establishment  of  the  public  school 
system;  State  and  Federal  decisions  are  studied  with  respect  to  school  directors, 
their  powers  and  duties;  school  finances;  books,  furniture  and  supplies;  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  his  rights  and  powers;  certification  of  teachers; 
teachers  contracts;  high  schools;  normal  schools  and  State  Teachers  Colleges; 
teachers  and  employees  retirement  funds.  Text,  lectures  and  readings. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

124.  Clinical  Psychology.  Studies  are  made  from  Juvenile  Court 
cases,  with  a  view  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Opportunities  are  afforded 
for  individual  case  study.  Mental  clinics  and  similar  local  institutions  are 
visited.     Prerequisite:     Ed.  26.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

125.  Advanced   Educational   Psychology;   Mental   Hygiene.     The 

science  of  hygiene  based  on  the  facts  of  man's  nature.  The  preservation  of 
mental  health  and  the  prevention  of  mental  disease.  The  relationship  of 
sound  body  to  sound  mind.  The  mechanism  of  the  brain  and  ductless  glands 
and  their  function  in  conditioning  normal  and  unbalanced  cpnduct.  The 
problem  of  temperament.  The  failure  of  instinctive  guides  and  the  need  of 
instinctive  and  emotional  control  through  education.  Prerequisite:  Ed.  26. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

126.  Educational  Psychology,   Advanced.     Mental  Abnormality. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  abnormal  mental 
mechanisms  so  that  he  may  gain  a  better  insight  into  the  normal  personality. 
Contemporary  points  of  view  are  examined  critically  and  typical  cases  of  the 
more  common  abnormalities  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  Ed.  26.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

136.  Educational  Psychology,  Advanced.  Psychology  of  Individ- 
ual Difference.  Extent,  causes  and  significance  of  individual  differences  in 
human  nature.  Differences  due  to  chronological,  physical,  mental  and  edu- 
cational ages;  differences  due  to  emotional  outlet.  The  value  of  individual 
difference  as  applied  to  the  learning  process.  Effect  of  practice  on  individual 
difference  in  achievement.  Differences  in  general  ability  as  applied  to 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  Prerequisite:  Ed.  26.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

138.  Problems  of  Mental  Deficiency.  Retardation,  feeble-mindedness 
and  mental  abnormalities  are  studied  with  a  view  to  the  causes  and  general 
characteristics  of  each.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

139.  Genetic  Psychology.  A  study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  instincts,  percepts,  ideas,  reason  and  volition.  The  moral  develop- 
ment is  traced  from  childhood.  The  characteristics  of  infancy,  childhood 
and  adolescence  are  studied  in  detail.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

150.  Experimental  Education.  A  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
different  types  of  learning  processes.  The  statistical  procedure,  individual 
differences  and  transfer  of  training  are  studied.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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153.  Testing  Program  in  Secondary  Schools.  Measurements  as  a 
significant  element  in  the  educative  process.  Development  of  a  program  of 
testing  in  harmony  with  content,  learning  procedures  and  desired  outcomes 
for  high  school  subjects.     Prerequisite:     Ed.  51.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

163.  History  of  Education,  Advanced.  Educational  theories  of  the 
Greeks.  A  study  and  analysis  of  old  Greek  education;  The  transitional 
period  of  Greek  culture;  The  Sophists;  The  new  Greek  schools  of  thought; 
Socrates;  Plato;  Aristotle;  The  influence  of  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles 
on  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

164.  History  of  Education,  Advanced.  Educational  theories  of  the 
Romans,  Roman  thought  prior  to  the  Greek  influence.  An  intimate  study 
of  the  Roman  writers  of  the  legendary  and  historical  periods  of  Roman 
educational  history.  The  Twelve  Tables;  Suetonius;  Livius;  Tacitus;  Plautus; 
Cicero;  Aurelius;  Pliny;  Seneca;  Schools  of  Oratory.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

170.  Philosophy  of  Religious  Education.  Problems  involved  in  the 
formulation  of  a  philosophy  of  religious  education;  the  nature  of  religion;  the 
nature  of  education;  modern  theories  of  education  applied  to  the  teaching  of 
religion;  aims,  methods  and  materials  of  religious  education  for  different 
ages.     Prerequisites:     Ed.  2,  Ed.  23,  Ed.  26,  27.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

175.  Character  Education.  The  nature  and  meaning  of  character 
education;  a  survey  of  present  methods  and  materials  employed  in  public 
schools,  church  schools  and  extra-curricular  activities.  Prerequisites:  Ed. 
23,  Ed.  26,  27,  Ed.  30.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

185.  Special  Problems  in  Education.  A  study  of  the  factors  in  the 
development  of  personality  and  character,  backwardness  and  mental  deficien- 
cy; individual  differences  as  revealed  by  statistical  methods  and  tests  in  the 
field  of  employment  and  current  problems  suggestive  of  research.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

190  (101).  Organization  of  Supervision.  A  study  of  the  problems  of 
supervision  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher;  the  principal;  the  superintend- 
ent; constructive  supervision;  the  weak  teacher  and  supervision;  supervision 
and  professional  growth.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

200.  Administration  and  Supervision  of  the  Secondary  School. 

Designed  to  be  of  practical  assistance  to  high  school  teachers  desiring  to 
prepare  themselves  for  promotion  to  positions  that  require  a  grasp  of  the 
philosophy  of  organization  and  administration  of  secondary  schools.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

201.  Systematic  Supervision.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems  of 
school  supervision  and  the  principles  involved  in  their  solution;  the  nature 
and  scope  of  supervision  as  related  to  teaching,  administration,  inspection, 
criticism;  the  scientific  study  of  education;  varieties,  factors,  methods  of 
supervision;  the  scientific  aspects  of  supervision;  responsibility  for  the  setting 
of  standards;  character  of  standards  to  be  set  up  and  the  principles  controlling 
their  application.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

202.  Principal  as  Supervisor.  Supervision  as  such  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  class  for  the  first  third  of  the  semester.  Sufficient  time 
is  spent  to  define  the  terminology,  investigate  the  best  opinion  and  to  deter- 
mine the  general  principles,  policies  and  practices.  Continual  reference  to 
experience  of  the  building  principal  in  the  light  of  his  current  status  and  the 
prevailing  conditions.  The  units  that  by  common  agreement  are  listed  under 
supervision  receive  identical  treatment  as  far  as  their  nature  and  time  permit. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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203.  Personnel  Problems  of  the  Teaching  Profession.  A  detailed 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  teacher  training,  both  pre-service  and  in  service; 
certification,  selection,  qualifications,  salary  scales,  home-talent  problems 
and  allied  discussion.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

204.  High  School  Procedures.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  map  out 
the  working  principles  of  secondary  education  with  a  view  to  a  challenge  of 
the  future  demands  of  the  objectives  and  practices  of  high-school  procedures. 
Prerequisite:     Ed.  30.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

205.  Public  School  Finance.  An  intensive  study  of  the  financial 
outline  in  school  district  management;  a  comparative  survey  of  past  and 
present  school  finance  problems:  budgeting,  cost,  accounting,  expenditures, 
purchasing,  local  trade,  and  cognate  studies.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

220.  Philosophy  of  Education.  An  analysis  of  educational  theory  and 
a  comparative  study  of  past  and  contemporaneous  philosophy  as  viewed  from 
the  educator's  standpoint,  and  a  minute  investigation  of  the  basic  first 
principles  of  education.     Prerequisites:     Ed.  3,  7,  30.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

221.  Modern  Educational  Philosophy.  An  analysis  and  appraisal  of 
the  prominent  educators  of  the  present:  Dewey,  Thorndike,  Shields,  Cubber- 
ley,  Butler,  Monroe,  Judd,  Kilpatrick  and  others.  Prerequisite:  Ed.  220. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

222.  The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Education.  The  development  of 
Christian  thought  is  traced  from  the  Great  Educator  through  Paul,  Chry- 
sostom,  Augustine,  Brethius,  Gregory,  Alcuin,  Anselm,  Bernard,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bacon,  Erasmus,  a'  Kempis,  and  the  modern 
Christian  theories.     Prerequisites:     Ed.  2,  3.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

223.  Education  and  Culture.  A  philosophical  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  education  with  applied  reference  to  culture  throughout  the 
ages.  The  adaptation  of  educational  theories  to  changing  concepts  of  civili- 
zation. A  course  designed  to  complete  a  liberal  educational  training.  Pre- 
requisite:    Ed.  220.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

250.  Seminar-Education.  For  teachers,  principals,  or  supervisors, 
who  desire  to  pursue  special  research  or  investigation  in  education.  Designed 
particularly  for  those  intending  to  write  a  thesis  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Students  have  an  opportunity  to  present  for  discussion  the  plans  for,  and 
results  of,  investigations.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

265  (165).     Special    Problems    in    the    History    of    Education.     A 

critical  examination  of  certain  epochs  and  pedagogical  events  and  a  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  pioneer  movement  in  education  at  various  periods  of  civili- 
zation.    Prerequisite:     Ed.  2.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

266.     Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 

Investigations  of  great  exponents  of  educational  thought  in  the  United 
States.  Personal  research  and  socialized  discussion.  Open  to  students  who 
are  writing  theses  in  this  field.     Prerequisites:     Ed.  2,  3.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

280.  Educational  Sociology.  Advanced  Research.  A  study  of  the 
articulation  of  the  school  with,  and  the  educational  implications  of,  such 
institutions  as  the  home,  recreational  agencies,  industry,  religious  institutions, 
the  press  and  the  government.  Prerequisites:  Soc.  11,  12;  Ed.  20;  Ed.  23. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Bookkeeping.  This  course 
develops  the  statements,  accounts,  and  books  of  final  and  original  entry  of 
both  single  proprietorship  and  partnership  records,  Together  with  posting, 
checking,  the  trial  balance,  ledger  closing,  adjustments,  depreciations  and 
reserves,  the  working  sheet,  controlling  accounts,  special  columns,  vouchers, 
etc.  An  interpretation  is  made  of  the  economics  of  the  business  transactions 
and  of  reports  and  statements.     Class,  5  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

2.  Advanced  Bookkeeping.  The  work  of  this  course  goes  further  into 
controlling  accounts,  special  columns,  special  journals,  analysis  of  statements, 
accruals,  deferred  charges  and  credits,  ledger  closing,  interpretation  of  reports 
and  statements,  comparison  of  reports  and  statements,  etc.  Class,  5  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

3.  Rapid  Calculation.  This  course  covers  the  calculations  required  of 
the  average  office  worker.  A  thorough  study  of  modern  business  mathematics 
with  special  attention  to  short  methods  of  computations.  Class,  5  hours. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

4.  Business  Mathematics.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
accuracy  and  speed  in  the  fundamental  mathematical  operations  found  in 
business  practice.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

5.  Business  Writing.  Skill  in  the  habitual  use  of  plain  business  writing 
and  a  mastery  of  the  technique  of  teaching  the  subjects  to  groups  of  the 
several  intelligence  ages  constitute  the  aims  of  this  course.  Class,  5  hours. 
Credit,  One  hour. 

6.  Shorthand  Theory.  This  course  is  made  up  of  a  study  of  the 
elements  of  Gregg  shorthand  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
skill  and  accuracy  in  writing  the  outlines.  Class,  5  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

7.  Typewriting  Theory.  This  is  an  introduction  to  typewriting, 
the  mastery  of  the  keyboard  and  the  development  of  considerable  facility  in 
copying  from  straight  matter.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  One  hour. 

8.  Typewriting  Theory.  Position,  accuracy,  form  and  general 
technique  are  developed  further,  and  a  more  intense  study  is  made  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  machine  in  general.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  accuracy 
combined  with  commercial  speed.  Machine  transcription  is  introduced  at 
this  point.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  One  hour. 

9.  Introduction  to  Commercial  Teaching.  An  orientation  course 
that  opens  up  the  nature  and  functions  of  education,  educative  materials 
and  typical  procedures.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  introductory  to  the 
problems  of  teaching.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

10.  Educational  Psychology.  The  nature  and  importance  of  motiva- 
tion in  learning.  The  learning  process  is  studied  in  detail;  the  results  of 
learning.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

11.  Commercial  Geography.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
trace  the  development  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  records  and  to  study 
the  influences  and  contributions  of  the  various  races  and  periods  culminating 
in  our  present  commercial  system.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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12.  Commercial  Geography.  This  course  includes  discussions  and 
problems  in  commerce  and  industrial  geography.  The  main  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  human  and  economic  phases  of  the  subject.  Methods  of 
teaching  the  subject  are  outlined.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

21.  Elementary  Accounting.  This  course  includes  a  technical  and 
practical  review  of  the  formation  and  development  of  the  corporation,  accounts 
peculiar  to  it,  and  a  more  advanced  analysis  of  accounting  reports  and  state- 
ments with  their  accounting  and  economic  significance.  Class,  3  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

22.  Cost  Accounting  and  Machine  Bookkeeping.  This  course 
summarizes  the  various  methods  of  cost  accounting,  and  treats  of  their  special 
application  to  particular  needs.  An  analysis  of  cost  records  is  made  and 
statistical  reports  are  compiled.  The  course  includes  a  mastery  of  the  calcu- 
lating machines  found  useful  in  such  work,  as  well  as  commercial  bookkeeping 
by  machine.     Class,  3  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

23.  Shorthand  Theory.  In  this  course  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Gregg  system  are  completed,  and  increased  skill  and  facility  in  dictation  are 
attained.     Class,  5  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

24.  Shorthand  Theory  and  Practice.  This  course  makes  a 
thorough  review  of  the  entire  shorthand  system  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
develops  considerable  skill  in  the  ease  and  facility  of  note  taking,  together 
with  a  further  mastery  of  dictation.  The  essential  distinguishing  character- 
sitics  of  the  leading  shorthand  systems  are  outlined.  Class,  5  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

25.  Typewriting  Theory.  In  this  course,  skill  is  developed  in  the 
operation  of  the  machine  in  general  with  much  emphasis  placed  on  the 
technique  of  shorthand  transcription.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
a  finished  technique  in  the  manipulation  of  the  typewriter,  together  with  a 
mastery  of  general  office  routine  as  applied  to  it.  Class,  6  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

26.  Typewriting  Theory  and  Practice.  This  course  correlates  with 
the  course  in  shorthand  dictation  and  office  practice,  and  includes  the 
mechanical  feature  of  the  course.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  transcription 
and  filing.     Class,  6  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

27.  Business  Mathematics.  After  a  mastery  of  commercial  Ed. 
4,  this  course  makes  a  progressive  study  of  advanced  methods  as  applied 
to  business  practice.  All  of  the  mathematics  required  for  ordinary  account- 
ing and  auditing  will  be  included  in  this  course.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

28.  Vocational  Guidance  and  Pre-Vocational  Studies.  During 
this  course  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  personal  characteristics  and 
special  aptitudes  of  the  students,  in  order  that  those  best  adapted  for  com- 
mercial teacher  training  work  may  be  discovered.  Those  whose  aptitudes 
show  more  promise  in  other  fields  will  be  so  advised.  Students  in  this  course 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  discovering  aptitudes  in  high 
school  students  in  order  that,  as  teachers,  they  may  fit  into  the  vocational 
guidance  program  of  the  school  system.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

30.  Business  Organization  and  Finance.  In  this  course,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  various  forms  of  modern  business  and  the  management  of  the 
well  organized  modern  business  office  are  studied.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 
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32.  American  Government.  An  analysis  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  a  study  of  the  functions  of  the  various  departments  and 
units.  This  course  is  advanced  citizenship  training.  Class,  2  hours.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

34.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  In  this  course,  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States  is  traced  through  its  several 
historic  periods.  The  effects  of  discovery  and  invention  on  our  social  and 
economic  system  are  studied.     Class,  2  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

48.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.  In  this  course,  a  study 
is  made  of  the  development  and  use  of  educational  tests  and  measure- 
ments as  applied  to  commercial  work  particularly.  Experiments  and  investi- 
gations are  made  in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  merits  of 
educational  tests  and  measurements  as  applied  to  commercial  teaching. 
Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

51.  Advanced  Accounting.  This  course  deals  with  advanced  problems 
of  technique  and  methods  in  accounting.  Accounting  for  bond  issues, 
partnership  liquidations,  ratios,  percentages,  and  analysis  of  statements  and 
other  problems  afford  a  wealth  of  training  and  background  for  commercial 
teachers.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

53.  Business  Economics.  The' purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  economics.  The 
fundamental  relation  of  this  subject  to  other  sciences  is  clearly  shown.  The 
consequences  of  the  general  appreciation  of  economic  values  in  a  democratic 
society  are  stressed.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

54.  Business  Economics.  This  course  follows  Commercial  Ed.  S3  with 
a  more  detailed  study  of  economic  phenomena  and  a  more  concrete  and 
explicit  application  of  laws  or  principles  to  the  various  phases  of  production, 
distribution  and  consumption.  In  all  presentations  the  social  viewpoint  is 
kept  in  mind.  A  general  survey  of  the  possible  economic  orders  is  made. 
Attention  is  given  in  both  courses  in  economics  to  a  determination  of  material 
and  method  suitable  for  use  in  high  schools.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

55.  Dictation,  Office  Practice,  Typewriting.  This  course  develops 
the  technique  of  dictation  as  applied  to  the  various  uses  of  the  business 
world.  An  attempt  is  made  to  develop  facility  in  shorhand  notetaking  in  all 
forms  of  daily  use.  An  introduction  to  office  practice  is  made.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  routine  involved  in  various  types  of  business  offices.  Class,  5 
hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

56.  Secretarial  Office  Practice.  This  is  an  advanced  course  in  office 
practice.  A  study  is  made  of  office  practice  and  routine,  including  the 
practical  use  of  the  mimeograph,  multigraph,  mimeoscope,  dictaphone  and 
other  office  appliances,  together  with  a  mastery  of  the  technique  of  filing,  etc. 
Class,  5  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

57.  Business  Law.  The  general  rules  and  principles  of  contracts 
furnish  the  subject  matter  of  the  semester's  work.  A  careful  treatment  by 
a  combination  of  the  expository  and  case  methods  is  given  to  formation, 
operation,  proof  and  interpretation,  and  discharge  of  contracts.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  methods  and  materials  suitable  for  high  school  use. 
Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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58.  Business  Law.  The  subjects  of  agency,  partnership,  corpor- 
ations, bailments,  personal  property,  real  estate,  surety,  guaranty,  and  estates 
of  decedents,  constitute  the  chief  material  for  study  during  this  semester. 
Added  emphasis  is  given  to  the  utilization  of  legal  literature  and  primary  law 
and  their  specific  application.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

60.  Office  Practice.  Method  of  Teaching.  Office  management  and 
school  organization;  operation  of  business  machines;  actual  diversified  office 
procedure,  typical  of  large  and  small  offices.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

61.  Salesmanship  and  Advertising.  In  this  course  an  intensive  study 
is  made  of  personality  development,  together  with  suggestions  concerning  a 
systematic  study  of  ways  and  means  for  selling  and  concludes  with  a  study  of 
merchandise  display,  window  trimming  and  other  types  of  advertising. 
Practical  work  in  the  stores  of  the  community  is  done  in  connection  with  this 
course.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

62.  Teaching  of  Techniques.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  an 
intense  study  of  the  psychology  and  methods  of  teaching  three  of  the  most 
common  commercial  subjects.  Eighteen  lessons  each  will  be  devoted  to 
methods  in  bookkeeping,  methods  in  shorthand,  and  methods  in  typewriting. 
Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

64.  Secondary  Education.  Thjs  course  is  composed  of  studies  and 
surveys  of  actual  business  communities  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  curri- 
culums  best  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities  studied.  Class,  3 
hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

81.  Educational  Organization  and  Administration  with  Continu- 
ation, Part-time,  Night  School  Problems.  This  course  is  made  up  of  a 
study  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  secondary  education  field 
in  general,  together  with  special  studies  in  continuation  education,  part-time 
education  plans,' and  night  school  organization  and  courses.  Class,  3  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

82.  Professional  Educational  Reading — Supervised  with  Current 
Education  Literature.  During  the  semester  each  student  pursues  a 
course  of  professional  readings,  taken  from  current  educational  literature  and 
other  well-selected  material.     Class,  6  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

83.  Banking  and  Finance.  This  course  aims  to  present  the  principles 
of  practical  banking  and  finance,  to  show  how  the  bank  serves  the  business 
life  of  the  community,  the  state  and  nation,  and  to  develop  in  the  students 
the  abilityto  teach  the  principles  of  practical  banking  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

85.  Auditing.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  the  basic  principles  of  auditing,  scientific  investigation  of  business  records, 
verification  of  results,  compilation  of  reports,  etc.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

87.  Clerical  Business  Practice.  Principles  and  methods  as  applied  in 
organizing  and  planning  office  details,  general  office  activities,  use  of  modern 
mechanical  appliances,  filing,  indexing,  and  secretarial  practice.  Class,  5 
hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

89.  Professional  Educational  Readings — Supervised  with  History 
of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  research  work  in  the  history  of  education  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  current  educational  literature.  Class,  5  hours. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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ENGLISH 

Note:  Courses  21,  22  are  prerequisite  to  all  undergraduate  couriea  in 
English  numbered  above  25. 

5,  6.  The  Science  of  Language.  Teaches  language  as  a  science  rather 
than  as  an  art.  It  has  a  double  purpose;  it  furnishes  the  basis  of  a  self- 
conscious  art  of  correct  expression,  and  is  a  means  to  the  mental  discipline 
that  comes  from  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanics  of  language. 
Language  study  as  a  science  furnishes  an  intellectual  discipline  of  the  highest 
order.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

8.  Science  of  Language.    For  professional  students.    Credit,  Two  hours* 

9,  10.  Combined  Freshman  Composition  and  Literature.  Litera- 
ture and  Composition.  A  course  combining  the  study  of  literature  and 
composition  for  Freshmen  not  required  to  take  English  21,  22  and  English 
23,  24.  The  literary  part  of  the  course  is  a  survey  of  English  literature  from 
its  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Victorian  period.  The  composition  is  a  study 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  writing  with  required  weekly  themes.  With  the 
permission  of  the  department,  this  course  may  substitute  for  English  21,  22 
and    English   23,  24  as   prerequisites  for  other  courses.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

21,  22.  English  Literature.  A  study  of  the  types,  influences.,  and 
periods  of  literature  through  a  survey  reading  in  the  representative  piece! 
of  literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  end  of^the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite 
to  all  undergraduate  courses  in  English  numbered  above  25.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

23,  24.  Freshman  Composition.  A  study  of  the  precepts  of  good 
writing.  Weekly  themes  and  exercises  in  the  application  of  the  working 
principles,  of  the  art  of  writing  prose.  Special  insistence  upon  diction  and 
phraseology,  exactness  in  grammatical  structure  of  sentences  as  well  as  in  the 
organization  of  paragraphs.  Occasional  analysis  of  models  in  prose.  Supple- 
mentary readings  illustrative  of  the  theories  of  writing.  Prerequisite  to  all 
undergraduate  courses  in  English  numbered   above  25.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

27.  Composition.  A  study  of  the  four  forms  of  discourse.  Extensive 
practice  in  essay  writing,  with  special  attention  to  the  principles  governing 
expository  and  argumentative  writing.  Some  practice  in  the  use  of  libraries 
and  reference  books,  and  in  the  organization  of  research  materials.  Prerequisite: 
English  23,  24  or  the  equivalent.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

29,  30.  Essay  Composition.  A  study  of  the  four  forms  of  composition, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  exposition  and  argumentation.  The  assumption  is 
made  that  clearness  of  expression  in  "practical"  writing  is  fundamental  and 
hence  prerequisite  to  the  more  refined  qualities  of  "literary"  description  and 
narration.  Constant  practice  in  writing.  Training  in  the  acquisition  and 
organization  of  research  materials  is  offered  by  the  assignment  of  occasional 
long  reports.  Prerequisite:  English  23,  24  or  the  equivalent.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

33,  34.  The  Philosophy  of  Literature.  This  course  develops  the 
principles  of  literary  art  and  expression.  It  studies  literary  art  as  a  science. 
What  the  Science  of  Language  does  for  the  structure  of  language  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Literature  does  for  the  art  of  literary  expression.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 
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39,  40.  Expository  Writing.  A  thorough  training  in  the  practical 
forms  of  writing.  Analysis  of  the  principles  of  all  forms  of  exposition; 
definitions,  summaries,  report  making,  reviews.  The  organization  of  technical 
material.  The  expository  essay.  Criticism.  Argumentation  and  persua- 
sion. Extensive  practice.  Prerequisite:  English  23,  24.  Credit,  Four 
hours.    No  credit  given  if  English  29,  30  has  been  completed. 


41.  American  Poetry.  A  class"reading  and  discussion  of  the  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century — Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  Lanier,  Whitman.  Supplementary^  reading  in  recent  American 
poetry.     Prerequisite:    English  21,  22.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

44.  Public  Speaking.  Fundamentals,  outlining  an  address;  platform 
manners;  purpose  and  form  of  address;  posture  and  action.  Prerequisite: 
English  23,  24.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

46.  Literary  Survey  of  the  Essay.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
history,  development  and  structure^  of  the  essay  type  from  ancient  times  to 
the  present.  Class  readings  of  the  representative  and  typical  essays  of  the 
various  periods  constitute  the  body  of  the  course.  In  this  course  an  effort  is 
made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  educational  history  of  critical  and 
philosophic  thought.  Attention  is  given  to  the  appreciation  of  prose  style. 
Prerequisite:     English  21,  22.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

47,  48.  Description  and  Narration  (Creative  Prose).  This  course 
encourages  the  development  of  creative  work  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  personal  thinking  and  writing.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  literary  style 
through  a  critical  reading  of  illustrative  selections.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
relate  the  student's  reading  to  his  writing.  Frequent  practice  in  d-escriptive, 
narrative  and  personal  writing.  Prerequisite:  English  27,  28  or  English  29,  30. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

49.  Description  and  Narration.  The  principles  of  creative  and 
literary  expression.  The  theory  and  practice  of  description  and  narration. 
Analytical  reading  of  illustrative  material  from  the  masterpieces  of  descrip- 
tive, narrative  and  familiar  writing.  Weekly  themes.  Prerequisite:  English 
27,  28  or  English  29,  30.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

51.  Types  of  Literature.  Analysis  of  the  points  that  differentiate  all 
the  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  The  origins,  structure,  and  nature  of  content 
constitute  the  main  work  of  the  course.  Assignments  in  collateral  reading. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

54.  Fiction.  An  analysis  of  the  forms  of  fiction.  The  history  of  fiction. 
Class  study  of  selections  from  nineteenth  century  and  modern  novels  and 
short  stories.     Assignments  of  criticism.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

55.  English  and  American  Popular  Balladry.  A  study  of  the  liter- 
ature of  traditional  song,  legend  and  folk-lore  in  Britain  and  America.  The 
nature  of  the  ballad,  its  social  and  literary  influence.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

57.  The  Short  Story.  A  study  of  the  theory  and  technique  of  the  short 
story;  a  brief  history  of  its  development;  its  varieties.  Analysis  of  principles 
of  plot,  character  and  setting.  Readings  and  criticism  of  short  stories.  Some 
practice  in  writing.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

59,  60.  Shakespeare.  A  study  of  the  art  and  thought  content  of 
Shakespeare's  work.  His  predecessors  in  English  drama.  Aspects  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age.  Some  study  of  dramatic  theory.  A  class  reading  and 
detailed  analysis  of  selected  plays  representative  of  his  work  in  history,  comedy, 
tragedy  and  romance.  Some  comparative  Literature  and  Supplementary 
readings.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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61,  62  (101,  102).  American  Literature.  A  survey  of  American 
literature  from  the  beginning  to  1890.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

67.  Poetry  and  Versification.  Analysis  of  principles  of  poetic  diction 
and  form.  Emotion,  thought,  and  form  in  all  types  of  poetry.  Encouragement 
and  practice  with  direction  are  given  to  students  showing  aptitude  for  the 
writing  of  poetry.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

103,  104.  Advanced  Composition.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to 
perfect  the  general  quality  of  the  student's  prose  writing,  by  continued  practice 
in  writing  not  merely  correct  but  also  beautiful  English.  Writing  as  a  fine  art. 
The  theory  of  style  in  its  essence.  The  special  qualities  of  style.  Study  of 
models.     Prerequisite:    English  27,  28  or  English  29,  30.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

105,  106.  Advanced  Composition.  A  study  in  the  special  qualities 
of  style.  Analysis  of  models  with  extensive  practice  in  prose  expression. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

117,  118.  Logic.  This  course  in  the  third  year,  and  General  Aesthetics 
in  the  fourth  year  form  a  parallel  course  to  the  Science  of  Language  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Literature  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Just  as 
the  Science  of  Language  studies  the  structure  of  language,  so  Logic  studies 
the  structure  of  thought  that  underlies  language.  Logic  is  the  science  of 
thought.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

127.  Pre-Shakespearian  Drama.  A  survey  of  English  drama  to  about 
1580.  The  mass  and  liturgical  plays,  craft  guilds  and  miracle-play  cycles,  folk 
plays,  moralities,  and  farces.  Humanism  in  the  school  and  court  drama.  The 
beginnings  of  English  comedy,  tragedy,  tragi-comedy,  and  chronicle-history 
plays.  This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Elizabethan 
drama.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

128.  Elizabethan  Drama.  A  study  of  the  chief  English  playwrights 
(except  Shakespeare)  between  1580  and  1642.  The  development  of  literary 
and  romantic  comedy,  the  tragedy  of  revenge,  comedy  of  humors,  delineations 
of  London  life,  tragi-comedy,  romantic  serious  drama,  and  other  types.  Plays 
of  the  University  Wits,  Jonson,  Chapman,  Marston,  Heywood,  Dekker, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Middleton  and  Rowley,  Massinger,  Ford, 
and  Shirley.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

131.  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  A  survey  of  world 
literature  in  those  parts  considered  as  masterpieces  to  determine  by  what 
rules  a  piece  of  literature  is  considered  a  masterpiece.  The  relation  of  liter- 
ature and  life  through  the  ages.  Extensive  reading  assignments.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

132.  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  A  continuation  of  English 
131.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

137.  The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare.  The  theory  of  comedy.  An 
advanced  study  of  the  great  comedies  of  Shakespeare.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

139.  English  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  (Exclusive  of  the 
Drama).  Classical  and  contemporary  foreign  influences  of  the  Renaissance. 
Developments  in  the  sonnet  sequence,  pastoral,  historical  poems;  satire,  and 
other  types  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  The  verse  of  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Sackville, 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  Donne,  Jonson,  and  others.  Song- 
books  and  poetical  miscellanies.  Prose  from  the  Tyndalc  Bible  to  the  King 
James  version.  Attention  is  given  to  the  meanings  and  connotations  of 
Elizabethan  words.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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141,  142.  Contemporary  English  Drama.  A  survey  of  English  drama 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  present.  A  critical  study  of  several  typical  plays. 
Emphasis  upon  the  drama  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  and  its 
interrelation  with  continental  drama.  Prerequisite:  English  59,  60  or  the 
equivalent.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

145.  Romantic  Poets.  Lectures  with  readings  in  Burns,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats.  A  study  of  the  Romantic  Movement  and 
the  18th  century  transition.  English  poetry  from  1725  to  1832.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

149,  150.    Literary  Criticism  (Principles  of  Literary  Appreciation). 

Aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  all  the 
artistic  and  technical  features  of  literature.  The  relation  of  literature  to  life, 
religion;  the  relation  among  the  arts;  the  schools  of  literature  and  criticism, 
and  the  appraisal  of  them  by  Scholastic  principles  of  art  and  beauty.  The 
definition  of  literature  according  to  Sholastic  standards.  The  reading  and 
discussion  of  the  major  critics  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  Some  com- 
parative literature.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  English  must 
have  completed  this  course  or  English  185,  186  in  either  graduate  or  under- 
graduate study.  Undergraduates  of  Junior  or  Senior  grade  may  register  for 
this  Course.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

151.  Types  of  Literature.  Same  as  English  51.  Graduate  credit. 
Extra  work  in  research  is  required  of  students  desiring  graduate  credit. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

152.  Victorian  Poetry.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  period 
with  special  stress  upon  its  relation  to  the  thought  and  social  character  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

153.  The  Modern  Novel.  This  course  seeks  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  field  of  modern  fiction.  To  provide  equipment  for  the  just  appraisal 
of  modern  fiction.  A  class  discussion  of  English,  American  and  some  European 
novelists.    Assignments  and  direction  in  collateral  reading.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

156.  American  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  An  advanced 
critical  study  of  American  poetry  from  Bryant  to  Whitman.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

157.  Browning.  A  study  of  selections  from  Browning's  shorter  and 
longer  poems.  An  appraisal  of  his  art,  philosophy  and  religious  thought. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

159.  The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  The  theory  of  tragedy.  An 
advanced  study  of  the  great  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

161.  American  Literature  from  the  Beginning  to  1800.  The  origins 
of  the  various  types  of  American  poetry  and  prose.  The  historical  value  of 
early  literary  efforts  and  the  contributions  of  the  early  authors  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  literature.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

162.  American  Literature  from  1800  to  1870.  A  continuation  of 
English  161.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

163, 164.  Recent  American  Literature.  A  study  of  American  literature 
from  1870  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  English  162  or  the  equivalent. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

165.  Modern  Catholic  Literature.  A  study  of  the  chief  English, 
Irish  and  American  writers  of  the  Catholic  faith,  from  the  Oxford  Movement 
to  the  present.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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167.  Tennyson.  A  study  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson.  His  theory  of 
poetry;  the  relation  of  his  work  to  the  social  trends  of  the  Victorian  period; 
his  reaction  to  liberalism;  his  influence  on  his  contemporaries.  Special 
attention  to  the  Idylls  of  the  King.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

168.  Recent  British  and  American  Poetry.  The  prominent  trends 
and  influences  in  contemporary  British  and  American  poetry.  Class  reading 
of  the  chief  poets.     Extensive  collateral  readings.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

169.  170.  Essay  Literature.  An  advanced,  intensive  study  of  essay 
literature  of  the  past  and  present.  The  educational  history  of  critical,  social 
and  philosophic  thought.  The  history  of  culture.  Research;  extensive 
collateral  reading.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

185,  186.  General  Aesthetics.  This  course  is  a  more  general  study  of 
art.  The  Philosophy  of  Literature,  English  33,  34,  concerns  but  one  single 
art,  that  of  literary  expression.  General  aesthetics  considers  the  more  general 
principle  of  art,  and  applies  them  to  all  varieties  of  artistic  expression.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

191.  Modern  Drama.  Lectures  with  collateral  reading  in  the  modern 
drama  of  Europe,  England  and  America.  Intensive  study  of  the  prominent 
dramatists  from  Ibsen  to  Shaw  and  O'Neill.  An  appraisal,  by  scholastic 
standards,  of  the  social,  moral  and  philosophic  theories  advanced  in  modern 
drama.  The  course  begins  with  a  review  of  Classical  and  Romantic  theories. 
Prerequisite:     English  135,  136.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

192.  Modern  Drama.  A  continuation  and  extension  of  English  191. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

203,  (130,  131).  The  History  of  Literature.  An  advanced  study 
of  the  history  of  English  and  American  literature.  A  thorough  analysis  of 
influences  and  movements;  the  progress  of  English  culture,  thought  and 
criticism;  social  and  historical  backgrounds.  Bibliography.  Students  will 
pursue  research  in  special  phases  of  the  study.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

208,  (209,  210).  Classical  Literature  in  Translation.  An  appreciative 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces  in  translation.  The  latter  part  of 
the  course  proceeds  to  the  literature  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Europe, 
with  emphasis  on  Dante.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

211,  (221,  222).  Old  and  Middle  English.  Class  readings  in  English 
prose  and  verse  to  the  death  of  Chaucer.  An  elementary  survey  of  the  language 
to  the  modern  period.  Although  intended  primarily  as  an  introduction  to 
earlier  English  literature,  this  course  is  designed  to  complement  and  facilitate 
studies  in  Chaucer  (English  217,  218)  and  Middle  English  Metrical  Romances 
(English  214).  English  211  may  be  taken  with  either  of  these  courses.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

214.  Middle  English  Metrical  Romances.  A  survey  from  Layamon  to 
Malory.  Romances  of  King  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
Charlemagne,  King  Horn,  Havelok  the  Dane,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other 
heroes  of  mediaeval  legend.  Comparisons  with  sources  and  analogues,  par- 
ticularly those  concerned  with  the  matter  of  Britain.  Class  readings  and 
reports.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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217.  Chaucer.  Class  readings  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  the  Book  of  the  Duchess,  the  House  of  Fame,  the  Parliament  of  Fowls, 
and  as  much  of  the  Troilus  and  Legend  of  Good  Women  as  time  permits. 
Brief  comparisons  with  Gower  and  the  Chaucerians.  Occasional  discussion  of 
special  problems,  chiefly  those  concerning  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
Tales.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

231.  English  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  study 
of  English  poetry  and  prose  from  1603  to  the  death  of  Milton.  Puritan  and 
Cavalier.  The  religious  poets.  Caroline  prose.  Emphasis  on  Milton. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

235.  English  Literature  from  1660  to  1740.  The  Age  of  Dryden 
and  Pope.  The  Restoration.  Later  Cavaliers;  Restoration  drama.  Classic- 
ism. The  rise  of  modern  prose;  journalism.  Dryden,  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Swift, 
Addison,  Steele,  Pope.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

239.  English  Prose  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Miscellan- 
eous prose;  novel,  essay,  periodical  literature.  The  literary,  social  and  philos- 
ophical character  of  the  age.  Extensive  assignments  in  reading  and  reports. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

245.  The  Romantic  Movement.  English  Poetry  from  1723  to  1832. 
Comparative  literature.  A  study  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  England  and 
Europe.  Comparison  of  Classical  and  Romantic  theories.  The  transition 
from  the  Neo-Classical.  Comparative  study  of  the  French  and  German 
Romanticists.  Emphasis  upon  English  poetry  from  Blake  to  Scott.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

247.  Victorian  Prose  Literature.  A  study  of  the  prominent  prose 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Form  and  thought  in  the  Victorian  essay 
and  novel.  The  spirit  of  the  Victorian  period  as  reflected  in  its  prose  literature. 
Emphasis  upon  the  essay  work  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold  and  Newman. 
Credit,   Two  hours. 

250.  Proseminar.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  research 
in  the  field  of  English  literature.  Required  for  a  graduate  major  in  English. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

300.  Research.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

301.  Seminar:     The  English  Renaissance.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

303.  Seminar:  The  Early  Seventeenth  Century.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

305.     Seminar:     Literary  Forms.     Credit,  Four  hours. 


FINANCE 

1,2.  Banking  and  Business.  This  course  treats  the  subject  of  banking 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  borrower,  emphasizing  credit  and  credit  institutions. 
Required  of  Juniors  in  Business  Administration.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

3,  4.  Corporation  Finance.  This  course  presents  the  variations  of 
risk,  income  and  control  that  a  corporation  effects  through  the  issuance  of  its 
securities;  principles  governing  the  issuance  of  different  classes  of  securities. 
Prerequisite:     Finance  1,  2;  Business  Law  1,  2.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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5,  6.  Credit  Management.  This  course  deals  with  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  credit  and  collection  departments  of  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments.  Prerequisite:  Finance  1,  2.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

7,  8.  Investment  Analysis.  A  study  of  investments  from  the  view- 
point of  the  investor.  It  includes:  tests  of  an  investment;  elements  of  an 
investment  policy,  sources  of  investment  information;  when  and  how  to  make 
investments  and  how  to  care  for  them.     Prerequisite:     Finance  1,  2.     Credit, 

Four  hours. 

9,  10.  Stock  Market  and  Commodity  Exchanges.  A  study  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  stock  exchanges  chiefly  emphasizing  the  work 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Prerequisite:  Finance  1,  2.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

11,  12.  Life  Insurance.  The  need  for  life  insurance,  personal  and 
business  risks,  types  of  contracts,  analysis  of  uses  and  provisions;  the  scientific 
basis  of  life  insurance,  the  mortality  table;  calculation  of  premiums,  insurance 
carriers;  reserves;  law  of  life  insurance;  state  regulation.  Prerequisite: 
Economics  11,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

101,  102.  The  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
as  at  present  organized,  its  underlying  laws,  regulations,  and  methods  of 
operation  as  regards  clearings  and  collections,  rediscounts,  advances;  open- 
market  operations,  the  issuance  of  notes  and  credit  control.  Prerequisite: 
Finance  1,  2.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

103,  104.  Business  Forecasting.  This  course  is  designed  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  forces  underlying  fluctuations  in  banking 
and  business  and  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  practical  devices 
used  to  minimize  the  operation  of  the  foregoing  forces  and  thus  stabilize 
business.     Prerequisite:     Finance  1,  2.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

105,  106.  Current  Banking  Problems.  A  study  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  reorganization  of  the  American  banking  system.  Prerequisite: 
Finance  1,  2.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

107,  108.  Problems  in  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  recent 
developments  in  Corporation  Finance.     Prerequisite:    Finance  J,  4.     Credit, 

Four  hours. 


FRENCH 

1,  2.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises — Shelton.  Translation — L'Abbe  Constantin,  Logie.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

3,  4.  Intermediate  French.  Grammar,  composition.  Chardenal. 
Translation — "Le  voyage  de  M.  Perrichon."  Castegnier;"La  Jeune  Siberienne." 
Berlet.     Conversation.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

115.  Conversation.     For   students    who    have    a    good    knowledge    of 

grammar  and  vocabulary.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

116.  Literary  Studies.  The  text  used  is  "Fantastic  French  Fiction 
of  Mystery  and  Emotion";  Theophile  Gautier,  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Marcel 
Schwob,  de  Maupassant,  Mathias  Villicrs  de  l'lsle-Adam.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 
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117.  The  History  of  French  Drama  up  to  Gorneille  and  Racine. 

Special  emphasis  on  Corneille.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

118.  Literary  Criticism  of  Moliere.     Essays.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  The  Romantic  Period.  Semester  report  to  be  written  on  approved 
subject.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  Literary  Doctrines  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Semester 
report  to  be  written  on  approved  subject.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

203.  The  Evolution  of  the  French  Language.  A  study  of  old 
French.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

204.  French  Religious  Eloquence.  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

205.  Study  of  French  Idiom  and  Composition.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

GERMAN 

1,  2.  Elementary  German.  Pronunciation,  dictation,  exercises. 
Bacon's  Grammar.  Reader,  "In  Deutschland,"  by  Joseph  E.  A.  Alexis  and 
Wilhelm  K.  Pfeiler.     Credit,  Six  Hours. 

3,  4.  Intermediate  German.  Review  of  German  grammar  with 
supplementary  translation  written  and  oral.  Supplementary  reading  from 
Modern  German  Reader  by  Frederic  and  Gottlieb  Betz.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

115,  116.  Advanced  German.  German  composition  both  oral  and 
written.  Study  of  German  particles,  modal  auxiliaries,  prefixes,  of  German 
word  order  and  idioms.  Textbook:  "German  Composition"  by  Charles 
Harris.  Reader:  Heyse's  "L'Arrabiata",  by  Wilhelm  Bernhardt  and  R.  W. 
Deering.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

117,  118.  History  of  German  Literature.  A  survey  course  of  German 
literature  from  the  earliest  times.     Conducted  in  German.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

119.  Heine.  The  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Heinrich  Heine. 
Lectures,  collateral  reading  and  reports.  Conducted  in  German.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

120.  Hebbel.  The  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Friedrich  Hebbel. 
Lectures,  collateral  reading  and  reports.  Conducted  in  German.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

201.  The  German  Romantic  School.  The  works  and  influence  of 
the  Romanticists,  with  special  attention  to  Tieck,  Novalis  and  Eichendorff. 
Conducted  in  German.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  The  German  Romantic  School.  The  Romanticists  Holderlin, 
Achim  von  Arnim  and  Brentano.  Conducted  in  German.  Prerequisite: 
German  201.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

203.  Modern  German  Literature.  The  literary  movements  since 
Naturalism  to  the  present  time,  with  special  attention, to  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  and  Herman  Ludermann.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

204.  Modern  German  Literature.  Impressionism,  neo-Romanticism 
and  Expressionism.     Prerequisite:     German  203.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

205.  Study  of  German  Idiom  and  Composition.    Credit,  Three  hours. 
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GREEK 

*1,  2.     Elementary.     Review  of  Greek  for  students  who  did  not  present 
Greek  for  entrance.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

21.  The  Odyssey.  One  book  will  be  read  in  detail.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  Homeric  dialect,  and  to  the  hexameter.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

22.  Zenophon.  Hellenica.  Studied  mainly  with  a  view  to  language. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  acquired  in 
this  course.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

23.  Euripides.  One  of  the  plays,  without  the  chorus  parts  is  studied. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  drama  is  acquired.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

24.  Demosthenes.  De  Corona  or  De  Falsa  Legatione.  Analysis  of 
the  speech,  language  and  style,  contemporary  history.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

25.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  St.  Luke:  The  Third  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  seen  in  detail.  The  characteristics  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  its  departure  from  classical  usages  noted. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

31.  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Demosthenes.  This  is  an  ele- 
mentary course,  for  which  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  required,  and  which 
carries  credit  in  the  History  Department  also.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

32.  History  of  Hellenistic  Civilization.  From  the  accession  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  capture  of  Corinth,  336-146  B.  C.  This  course 
carries  credit  also  in  the  Department  of  History.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

33.  History  of  Greek  Literature.  An  outline  course  covering  the 
whole  period,  from  Homer  to  Alexandrian  times.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

103.  Euripides.  A  detailed  study  of  two  plays,  including  chorus. 
Prerequisite:     Twelve  semester  hours  in  Greek.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

105.  Sophocles.  Two  plays  including  chorus.  Prerequisite:  Twelve 
semester  hours  in  Greek.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

106.  Plato.  The  Apologia  and  Crito.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  semester 
hours  in  Greek.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

201.  Aeschylus.  Three  plays.  Prerequisite:  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  inGreek.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  Herodotus.  Reading  to  be  determined.  Prerequisite:  Twenty- 
four  graduate  semester  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

*Greek  Composition  will  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  21,  22,  23,  24,  103, 
105,  106. 

203.  Aristophanes.  Two  comedies  in  detail.  Prerequisite:  Twenty- 
four  semester  hours  in  Greek.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

204.  Greek  Drama.  Its  origin  and  development.  The  three  great 
tragedians,  their  solution  of  the  problems  of  life.  The  Comedians.  Influence. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

205.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  An  examination  of  their  philosophical 
systems,  with  reference  to  the  originals.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

206.  The  Homeric  Question.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

210.     Advanced  Greek  Composition.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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HISTORY 

1.  United  States  History  from  the  Discovery  of  America  to  1865. 

This  includes  Colonial  history  with  a  view  to  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  our  institutions;  the  story  of  the  Revolution  and  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and  the  political  and  social  history  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Civil  War.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
collateral  reading.  Credit,  Three  hours.  No  credit  given  if  History  9,  10 
have  been  completed. 

2.  United  States  History  Since  1865.  The  economic,  political  and 
social  problems  of  reconstruction;  and  the  chief  events  in  domestic  politics 
and  foreign  relations  to  the  present  time.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral 
reading.  Credit,  Three  hours.  No  credit  given  if  History  9,  10  have  been 
completed. 

3.  American  Constitutional  History.  A  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  showing  its  formation,  adoption, 
and  ratification.  The  great  controversies  over  finance,  state's  rights,  slavery 
and  reconstruction  are  reviewed,  and  modern  issues  and  interpretations  are 
introduced.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

5,  6.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of 
the  evolution  of  industrial  society  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial 
settlements  down  to  the  present,  greater  emphasis  being  given  to  the  period 
since  1860.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  supply  a  sense  of  the  evolutionary 
development  of  the  economic  order,  and  the  general  background  of  our 
economic  history  which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  present-day 
economic  problems.     Lectures  and  recitations.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

9,  10.     Social  and   Industrial  History  of  the  United   States.     A 

general  survey  of  the  evolution  of  social  and  industrial  movements  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Colonial  settlements  down  to  the  present.  Lectures 
and  recitations.  Credit,  Two  hours.  No  credit  given  if  History  1,  2  have 
been  completed. 

21,  22.  Greek  History.  From  Agospotami  to  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  This  period  embraces  the  decline  of  Greek  statesmanship,  the  failure 
of  her  free  institutions  and  the  surrender  of  her  liberties  to  King  Philip  of 
Macedonia;  the  romantic  career  of  Alexander  and  his  carving  out  a  world 
empire.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

25,  26.  Roman  History.  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic.  Legends  of  the  founding  of  the  city,  and  of  the  kings.  Gradual 
equalization  of  legal  rights  of  all  citizens.  Expansion  of  the  city  to  embrace 
control  of  Italy.  Foreign  wars  and  conquests,  resulting  in  world  dominion. 
Civil  strife  and  fall  of  republican  form  of  government.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

27,  28.  Roman  History.  The  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
menace  of  the  revolution  of  the  Gracchi,  its  gradual  development  in  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  its  final  accomplishment  by 
Julius  Caesar  were  the  principal  steps  that  introduced  the  absolutism  of 
Augustus,  the  first  of  the  Roman  Emperors.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

30.  Ancient  History.  A  survey  of  ancient  civilizations  that  arose  in 
the  Near  East  and  the  Mediterranean  world,  with  emphasis  upon  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  beginning  with  the  earliest  times  and  concluding  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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31.  The  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  The  beginning  of  the 
modern  European  nations,  the  rise  of  the  Papacy,  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  feudalism,  the  Crusades,  mediaeval  ideas  of  law,  the  universities,  the 
Great  Schism  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance.  Lectures,  recitations,  and 
collateral  reading.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

32.  Modern  European  History  (1500-1830).  A  survey  course  covering 
the  foundations  of  modern  Europe  with  emphasis  upon  the  Protestant  revolt, 
the  development  of  colonial  rivalry  and  the  French  Revolution.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

33.  Modern  European  History  (1830-1930).  The  development  of 
democracy,  nationalism  and  national  imperialism.  The  world  war  and  its 
political,  economic  and  social  effects.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

38.  English  History  (1714-1930).  A  study  of  the  political  and  social 
development  of  England  from  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  to 
recent  times.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

39.  English  Constitutional  History.  The  development  of  the  English 
Constitution  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present  time.  Especially 
for  students  expecting  to  study  law.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  library 
reading.     Prerequisite:     History  38.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

51,  52.  History  of  Civilization.  This  course  treats  of  the  history  of 
Rome,  Greece  and  Egypt;  dealing  with  religion,  customs,  laws,  national 
progress  and  decline.  The  Eastern  nations — China,  Japan  and  India  also 
are  dealt  with  at  length.     Lectures,  recitations.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

53,  54.  History  of  Civilization.  Abridgement  of  History  51,  52. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

55.  Recent  World  History.  A  study  of  the  economic,  social,  religious 
and  political  events  since  1914.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  readings. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

56.  General  History  of  the  Arts.  A  general  survey  of  the  fine  arts: 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  minor  arts,  presenting  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  art-history  throughout  the  historic  periods.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

75.  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Early  missions,  Baltimore 
diocese  and  later  diocesan  development  in  the  various  States  to  the  present. 
Lectures,  collateral  reading.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

104.  Jeffersonian  Democracy.  Simplicity  in  official  life.  The  growing 
importance  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Territorial  expansion.  War  with  Tripoli. 
The  approach  of  the  Second  war  for  independence.  Prerequisite:  History 
1.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

107.  History  of  Pennsylvania.  Beginning  with  the  time  of  Penn's 
Grant  and  including  soci.il,  economic,  political,  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  during  the  Colonial  period  and  Liter  as  a  state  in  the 
Union  to  the  present.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  Pre- 
requisite:    History  1,  2.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

108.  Political  History  of  South  America.  A  study  of  the  exploration, 
settlement,  and  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Lectures,  recitation!,  and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  His- 
tory 1,  2.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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109.  History  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific.  A  study  of  the  civil- 
ization of  the  Orient,  especially  that  of  China  and  Japan.  Beginning  with 
their  mythology  and  continuing  to  the  present,  showing  the  economic, 
political  and  social  developments.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 
reading.     Prerequisite:     8  hours  in  History.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

135.  Early  European  Expansion  and  Imperialism.  This  includes 
the  earliest  European  attempts  to  colonize.  Beginning  with  the  general 
colonization  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  later  develops  the  colonization  as 
undertaken  by  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  showing  the  civilization  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  civilizations  of  the  people  to  which  the  Europeans 
come,  and  also  the  commercial  policies  used  by  them  in  the  Orient  and  in  the 
New  World.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite: 
History  32,  33.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

136.  European  Expansion  and  Imperialism.  A  continuation  of 
History  135  beginning  at  the  American  Revolution.  Includes  the  further 
expansion  of  European  nations  through  colonization,  their  development  of 
the  Orient  and  Africa.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  reading.  Pre- 
requisite:    History  32,  33,  35.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

203.  Formation,  Adoption  and  Ratification  of  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, Seminar.    Prerequisite:    History  1.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

206.  Jacksonian  Democracy,  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  History  1,  2. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

209.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  History 
1,  2.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

225.  European  History,  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  History  31,  32,  33. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

251.  Economic  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Seminar.  Prerequisite: 
History  1,  2;  107.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

252.  Social  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  History 
1,  2;  107.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

253.  Religious  History  of  Pennsylvania,  Seminar.  Prerequisite: 
History  1,  2;  107.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

301,  302.     Science  and  Method  of  History.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

401,  402.     Historical  Research.     Credit,  to  be  arranged. 

403,  404.     Historical  Research.     Credit,  to  be  arranged. 

ITALIAN 

1,  2.  Elementary  Italian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises,  Beginners'  Reader  of  short  stories  and  poems.  The  main 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  students  to  understand  written  and  spoken 
Italian.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

3,  4.  Intermediate  Italian.  Grammar,  composition,  readings  from 
modern  Italian  literature.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

115,  116.  Advanced  Italian.  Survey  of  the  relation  of  Italian  civil- 
ization and  literature.    History  of  Italy.    Credit,  Six  hours. 
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117,  118.  Dante.  Detailed  study  of  the  "Divina  Commedia".  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

(Courses  115,  116,  117,  118  are  conducted  largely  in  Italian.) 

201.  The  origin  of  the  Italian  language  and  the  study  of  the  leading 
authors  of  the  XIII  and  XIV  centuries.  Lectures  and  reports.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

202.  The  Italian  literature  of  the  XV  and  XVI  centuries.  Selected 
works  mainly  from  Pulci,  Ariosto,  Torquato  Tasso,  Machiavelli,  Castiglione. 
Discussions,  readings  and  reports.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

203.  The  Italian  literature  of  the  XVIII  and  XIX  centuries.  Selected 
works  of  the  leading  authors  from  Goldoni  to  Carducci.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

204.  The  modern  Italian  novel  and  drama.  Selected  works  mainly 
from  Verga,  Fogazzaro,  Deledda,  Pirandello,  Bracco,  D'Annunzio.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

205.  Study  of  Italian  Idiom  and  Composition.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

LATIN 

Elementary  Latin:  Students  who  enter  without  two  years  of  Latin  may 
obtain  credits  for  this  course.  No  credit  is  allowed  students  entering  Latin 
Department.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

*1.  Horace.  Odes.  Two  selected  books.  Attention  is  directed  princi- 
pally to  language  and  metre.  The  history  of  Augustan  literature,  and 
of  the  life  and  literary  activity  of  Horace  are  treated  in  outline.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

2.  Sallust.  Cataline  or  Jugurtha.  The  facts  in  the  history  of  the  life 
of  Sallust,  and  their  relation  to  the  contemporary  history  of  Rome  are 
learned.     Required  of  Freshmen  majoring  in  Latin.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

3.  Horace.  Epods  and  Ars  Poetica.  A  more  detailed  study  of  Horace 
and  an  appreciation.  Required  of  Sophomores  who  major  in  Latin.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

4.  Cicero's  Letters.  Selections.  The  principal  objective  is  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  with  epistolary  style  stressed.  Attention  is  given  also  to  points 
of  social  and  political  history,  and  to  the  insight  into  Cicero's  character 
that  these  selections  afford.  Either  Latin  4  or  Latin  7  is  required  of  Sophomores 
who  major  in  Latin.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

7.  Livy.     Books  to  be  determined.     See  Latin  4.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

8.  The  Latin  Elegy.  Selections  from  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid. 
Prerequisite:     Twelve  semester  hours  in  Latin.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

*Latin  Prose  Composition  will  be  taken  in  conjuction  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  7, 
8,  13,  102,  104,  125,  131. 

12.  Roman  History  Under  the  Republic.  An  outline  of  events  in 
the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Constitution.  This  course  does  not 
demand  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  carries  credits  also  in  the  Department  of 
History.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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13.  Cicero.     De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

14.  Roman  Literature  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  An  elementary 
course.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

21,  22.  Liturgical  Latin.  This  course  is  intended  principally  for  students 
in  the  School  of  Music,  who  are  taking  church  music.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

23,  24.    Advanced  Liturgical  Latin.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

102.  The  Satires  of  Horace.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Roman  satire, 
and  an  endeavor  to  re-create  the  man  from  his  work.  Prerequisite:  Twelve 
semester  hours  in  Latin.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

104.  The  Epistles  of  Horace.  Prerequisite:  Twelve  semester  hours 
in  Latin.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

121.  Methods  in  High  School  Latin.  Prerequisite:  Eighteen  semester 
hours  in  Latin.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

123.  The  Period  of  the  Revolution.     133   B.  C.  to  31  B.  C.     The 

Gracchi,  Marius,  Sulla,  Cicero,  Caesar.    Prerequisite:    Twelve  Latin  semester 
hours  including  Latin  12,  14.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

124.  The  Augustan  Age.  Social,  political,  literary  and  philosophical, 
with  Horace  as  one  of  its  exponents.  Prerequisite:  Eighteen  Latin  semester 
hours  including  1,  3,  12,  14,  102  or  103.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

125.  Tacitus.  The  Agricola  and  Germania.  Prerequisite:  Twelve 
semester  hours  in  Latin.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

127.  Virgil  and  the  Augustan  Age.  A  detailed  study  of  Virgil,  his 
technique  and  sources,  and  of  the  Virgilian  tradition  down  the  ages.  Pre- 
requisite:    Eighteen  semester  hours  in  Latin,  including  Latin  12,14.     Credit, 

Two  hours. 

131.  Cicero.  Philosophical  works.  Either  the  Tusculanae  Disputa- 
tiones  or  the  De  OfBciis  are  studied,  with  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  Rome  up  to  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Prerequisite:  Eighteen 
semester  hours  in  Latin.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

201,  202.  The  Julian  Emperors.  The  Annals  of  Tactius  are  used  as  a 
text-book.  Prerequisite:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Latin.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

203,  204.  The  Flavian  Emperors.  The  historical  and  literary  activity  of 
the  period  are  studied  through  contemporary  literature.  Prerequisite: 
Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Latin.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

205,  206.  The  Antonines.  From  original  sources,  with  special  attention 
to  Juvenal  and  Martial.  Prerequisite:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Latin. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

207.  Plautus.  Two  plays.  A  study  of  Roman  comedy.  Attention  is 
paid  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  Plautus  of  contemporary  life  and  manners 
as  well  as  language.  Prerequisite:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  Latin. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

208.  Terence.  Two  plays.  Same  method  of  treatment  and  prerequisite 
as  207.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

210,  211.    Advanced  Latin  Composition.    Credit,  Four  hours. 
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LAW 

101,  102.  Contracts.  The  formation  of  the  contracts,  requisites,  offer 
and  acceptance,  parties,  consideration,  consent,  form,  legality  of  the  agree- 
ment; the  operation  of  contracts  as  to  parties  and  as  to  strangers;  interpre- 
tation of  contracts;  discharge  of  contracts  by  agreement,  performance,  oper- 
ation of  law,  breach,  etc.;  remedies  upon  the  contract.  Case  book,  2  hours, 
first  semester;  3  hours,  second  semester.     Credit,  Five  hours. 

103,  104.  Torts.  Liability  for  direct  and  intentional  invasions  of 
interests  of  personality  and  property;  negligence,  contributory  negligence, 
duties  and  liabilities  of  owners  and  occupiers  of  real  estate,  liability  of  owners 
of  animals;  deceit1;  slander  and  libel,  etc.;  strikes  and  lockouts.  Case  book, 
3  hours,  first  semester;  2  hours,  second  semester.     Credit,  Five  hours. 

105,  106.  Criminal  Law.  Nature  of  crimes;  elements,  intent  and  act; 
attempts,  solicitations;  jurisdiction;  culpability,  modifying  circumstances, 
privilege;  specific  crimes.  Case  book,  2  hours,  both  semesters.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

107,  108.  Domestic  Relations  and  Persons.  Marriage  and  divorce; 
personal  and  property  rights  of  husband  and  wife;  legal  capacity  of  married 
women;  contracts,  common  property  interests  and  suits  between  husband 
and  wife;  infants,  insane  persons,  aliens;  parent  and  child;  guardian  and  ward. 
Case  book,  2  hours,  both  semesters.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

109,  110.  Personal  Property.  Distinction  between  real  and  personal 
property;  rights  of  action  based  on  possession  or  on  ownership;  possessory 
interests  in  chattels;  bailee;  bailor;  pledge;  acquisition  of  ownership;  fix- 
tures; Annexation  to  the  land  of  another;  landlord  and  tenant;  emblements. 

1  hour,  both  semesters.     Case  book.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

Ill,  112.  Negotiable  Instruments.  History  of  the  law  merchant  and 
creation  of  bills  and  notes;  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
checks  and  other  commercial  paper  with  special  reference  to  the  Negotiable 
Instruments  Law.  Case  book  and  lecture,  2  hours,  both  semesters.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

113,  114.  Evidence.  Legal  and  logical  relevancy;  presumptions  and 
inferences;  judicial  notice;  burden  of  proof;  admissions  and  confessions; 
opinion  evidence,  hearsay,  character  evidence;  writings;  witnesses  and  their 
examinations;  Act  of  1887.  Case  book,  2  hours,  both  semesters.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

115,  116.  Equity  and  Trusts.  Rise  and  development  of  equity  juris- 
diction. Equitable  relief.  Trusts,  mortgages  and  assignments;  accident  and 
mistake,  fraud,  notice,  estoppel,  conversion;  specific  performance,  injunctions. 
Bill  of  peace  and  quia  timet.  Interpleader.  Account.  Case  book  and 
lecture.     2  hours,  both  semesters.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

117,  118.  Rights  in  Land.  The  fuedal  system;  estates;  non-possessory 
interests  in  land;  joint  ownership;  uses  and  trusts;  rights  incidental  to 
possession;  rights  in  land  of  another;  Legal  enforcement  of  covenants  running 
with  the  land;  rents,  wastes.  Case  book,  2  hours,  both  semesters.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

119,  120.  Common  Law  Pleading.  Outline  of  proceedings  in  an 
action;  development  of  forms  of  action;  trespass;  case;  trover;  detinue  and 
replevin;  debt,  covenant  and  account;  assumpsit;  ejectment  and  real  actions; 
tort  actions;   pleas;  general  rules  as  to  the  manner  of  pleading.     Text  book, 

2  hours,  both  semesters.      Credit,  Four  hours. 
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121,  122.  Corporations.  Nature  of  a  corporation;  creation  and  citizen- 
ship of  corporations;  corporations  "de  jure"  and  "de  facto";  effect  of  irregular 
incorporation;  relation  between  the  corporation  and  the  promoters;  powers 
and  liabilities  of  corporations;  the  corporation  and  the  State;  membership  in 
corporations;  management;  right  of  creditors;  dissolution  of  corporations; 
foreign  corporations.  Case  book,  2  hours,  both  semesters.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

123,  124.  Agency.  Nature  of  agency;  contractual  relations  between 
principal  and  third  party;  contractual  relations  between  agent  and  third 
party;  contractual  liability  as  varied  by  the  written  execution  of  authority; 
contractual  liability  as  varied  by  non-disclosure  of  the  principal;  liability  of 
principal  in  tort,  of  agent  in  tort,  of  principal  based  upon  notice  through 
agent;  ratification;  termination.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

125,  126.  Real  Property  and  Conveyancing.  History  of  property  in 
land;  tangible  and  intangible  real  estate;  fixtures,  easements,  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  land;  liens;  title,  methods  of  acquiring  title;  sales  of  land;  the  Price 
Act;  landlord  and  tenant.  Text  book  and  lecture.  2  hours,  both  semesters. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

127,  128.  Decedents'  Estates  and  Orphans'  Court.  Origin,  history 
and  jurisdiction  of  Orphans'  Court;  gifts  causa  mortis;  wills,  the  Intestate 
Act,  the  Wills  Act;  descent  and  distribution;  administration  of  estates;  law 
and  practice  concerning  executors,  administrators,  trust  companies,  guardians 
and  others  acting  in  legal  capacities  for  others;  Pennsylvania  statutes.  Case 
book,  2  hours,  both  semesters.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

129,  130.  Court  Practice  and  Procedure.  Preparation  of  pleadings; 
commencement  of  suit;  action  on  pleadings;  presentation  of  case;  arguments 
on  law;  appeals;  rules  of  appellate  courts;  brief  making  and  preparation  of 
paper  books.  Lecture  and  practice.  2  hours,  both  semesters.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 

131,  132.  Constitutional  Law.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Function  of  the  judiciary  in  enforcing 
constitutions;  fundamental  rights  and  immunities  of  persons;  political  rights, 
personal  and  religious  liberty,  protection  to  persons  accused  of  crime,  privileges 
and  immunities  of  national  and  state  citizenship;  eminent  domain;  state  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  powers  of  the  national  government. 
Case  book,  2  hours,  both  semesters.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

133.  Sales.  Subject  matter  of  a  sale  of  personal  property;  executory 
and  executed  sales;  representations,  conditions  and  warranties;  rights  and 
remedies  of  seller  and  buyer;  the  measure  of  damages;  the  Uniform  Sales  Act. 
Case  book  and  lecture.     2  hours,  one  semester.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

134.  Damages.  Functions  of  court  and  jury;  liquidated  damages; 
direct  and  consequential  damages;  compensatory,  exemplary  and  nominal 
damages;  mental  suffering;  counsel  fees;  interest;  mitigation;  entire  and 
prospective  damages.  Case  book,  2  hours,  one  semester.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

135.  Suretyship  and  Guaranty.  Nature  of  the  contract;  form  of 
the  contract;  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties;  termination  of  the  contract; 
statutory  provisions;  measure  of  damages.  Case  book,  2  hours,  one  semester. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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136.  Legal  Ethics.  The  American  Bar  Association's  opinions  of  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  and  Grievances,  with  the  Canons  of  Pro- 
fessional Ethics;  the  ethical  duties  of  lawyers  to  courts;  the  ethics  of  legal 
employment  in  general;  the  ethical  duties  of  lawyers  in  criminal  cases,  in 
civil  cases;  fees  and  rebates. 

137.  Partnership.  Creation,  nature  and  characteristics  of  a  partner- 
ship; kinds  of  partnerships;  the  powers  of  partners  and  their  rights  and  duties 
inter  se;  remedies  of  partners;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors;  termination 
of  the  partnership.  Uniform  Partnership  Act,  March  26,  1915,  P.  L.  18  and 
the  Limited  Partnership  Act,  April  12,  1917,  P.  L.  55.  Lecture.  Second 
Semester.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

138.  Public  Utilities  and  Municipal  Law.  Nature  of  public  utilities; 
rights  and  liabilities  arising  from  the  relation  of  public  utility  properietor  and 
patron;  performance  of  the  service;  power  to  make  reasonable  regulations; 
discrimination  in  service;  adequate  facilities;  termination  of  the  undertaking; 
abandonment  of  the  service;  rates.  2  hours,  one  semester.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

140.  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure;  United  States  Courts  and  Bank- 
ruptcy. Original  jurisdiction,  at  law,  in  equity,  and  in  admiralty;  removal 
of  suits;  appellate  jurisdiction;  statutes;  jurisdiction  of  United  States  Courts; 
kinds  of  bankrupts;  duties  and  responsibilities  of  receivers  and  trustees; 
practice,  powers  and  referee  in  bankruptcy;  accounts;  priority  of  claims; 
discharge.     2  hours,  one  semester.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

141,  142.  Conflicts.  Domicile;  capacity;  family  law;  inheritance; 
foreign  administration;  property;  contracts,  torts;  procedure.  Case  book, 
two  hours,  both  semesters.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

MATERIA  MEDICA 

2.  Pharmacology.  The  pharmacology,  use,  posology,  and  toxicology 
of  medicinal  substances.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  inorganic  and  synthetic 
drugs.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

5,  6.  Pharmacognosy.  The  following  factors  are  considered  for  im- 
portant drugs  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin;  official  titles;  synonyms,  sources, 
habitat,  part  or  product  used,  preparation,  purity  rubric,  ash  content,  assay, 
constituents,  action,  dose  and  identification.  Prerequisite:  Materia  Medica 
2.     Class,  6  hours.      Credit,  Six  hours. 

101.  Microscopic  Pharmacognosy.  An  advanced  course  devoted  to 
the  qualitative  and  quantitative  microscopic  study  of  drugs  and  technical 
products.  Designed  as  a  supplementary  course  for  those  interested  in  the 
chemical  analysis  of  foods  and  drugs.  Prerequisites:  Ch.  12;  Biology  7,  11. 
Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory,  4  or  6  hours.     Credit,  Three  or  Four  hours. 

MATHEMATICS 

13.  Advanced  Algebra.  Quadratics,  prcprr ssions,  inequalities,  log- 
arithms, binomial  theorem,  ratio,  proportion,  va nation,  convergence  of  series. 
Partial  fractions,  determinants.  Permutations  and  combinations.  Theory 
of  Equations.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

14.  Solid  Geometry.  Theories  of  space;  axioms;  lines  and  planes  in 
space;  prism;  pyramid;  sphere  and  related  solids.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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20.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  The  definitions;  their 
geometric  basis;  their  relations.  Solutions  of  right  triangles;  addition  and 
subtraction  of  formulas.  Extension  of  definitions.  Trigonometric  equations. 
Inverse  functions.     Solution  of  oblique  triangles.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

23,  24.  Analytical  Geometry.  The  point;  straight  line,  conic  sections; 
systems  of  co-ordinates;  transformation  of  co-ordinates;  general  equation  of 
second  degree;  point,  line  and  plane  in  space.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

33,  34.  Calculus.  Principles  and  methods  of  differentiation;  Taylor's 
theorem;  tangents  and  asymptotes;  maxima  and  minima;  curve  tracing. 
Integration;  fundamental  forms;  methods  of  reduction;  rectification  of  plane 
curves;  surface  and  volume  of  solids.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

133,  134.  Advanced  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  33,  34,  with  special 
emphasis  on  differentials  and  infinitesimals;  continuity;  series.  References: 
Wilson,  Woods.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

143,144.  Analytic  Mechanics.  Elementary  course.  A.  Kinematics 
and  Kinetics.  Differential  equations  of  motion;  moment  of  inertia,  work, 
energy.  B.  Statics.  Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  center  of 
gravity;  friction.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

145,  146.  Logic  of  Algebra.  Development  of  the  complete  number 
system;  historical  and  theoretical;  the  fundamental  laws  and  definitions. 
Credit,  Six  hours. 

147.     Theory  of  Equations.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

213,  214.     Differential  Equations.    A.  Ordinary.    B.  Partial.    Credit, 

Six  hours. 

223,  224.  Theory  of  Function.  A.  Real  Variable.  B.  Complex 
Variable.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

243,  244.  Analytic  Mechanics.  Central  forces;  planetary  motion; 
mathematical  astronomy.    Prerequisite  Mathematics  33,  34,  143, 144.    Credit, 

Six  hours. 

MUSIC 

I,  2.     Major  Instrument.     Required  in   all  courses.     Credit,  Six  to 

Eight  hours. 

3,  4.     Major  Instrument.     Required  in   all  courses.     Credit,  Six  to 

Eight  hours. 

5,  6.     Major  Instrument.     Required  in  the  Conservatory  Department. 

Credit,  Eight  to  Twelve  hours. 

7,  8.     Major  Instrument.     Senior  year.     Required  as  in  5,  6.     Credit, 

Eight  to  Twelve  hours. 

9,  10.  Public  Performance.  Required  of  Juniors  in  the  Public  School 
Music  Department.     Credit,  Two  to  Four  hours. 

II,  12.  Secondary  Piano.  Required  in  all  courses  of  students  not 
carrying  a  Piano  major.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

13,  14.  Secondary  Piano.  Second  year.  Required  as  in  11,  12. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 
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15,  16.  Secondary  Piano.  Required  in  the  Conservatory  Department, 
of  students  not  carrying  a  Piano  major.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

17,  18.  Secondary  Piano.  Senior  year.  Required  as  in  15,  16. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

19,  20.  Public  Performance.  Required  of  Seniors  in  the  Conservatory 
Department.     Credit,  Two  to  Four  hours. 

21,  22.     Ensemble.     Required  of  all  students.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

23,  24.  Ensemble.  Second  year.  Required  of  all  students.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

25,  26.     Ensemble.     Required  of  all  students.    Credit,  Two  to  Four  hours. 

27,   28.     Ensemble.     Senior  year.     Required  of  all  students.     Credit, 

Two  to  Four  hours. 

29  (63).  Musical  Orientation.  Provides  the  student  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  as  much  good  music  as  possible.  The  materials  of  this 
course  are  drawn  from  mechanical  reproductions,  supplemented  by  faculty 
programs  and  attendance  at  professional  concerts.  Required  course.  No 
credit. 

31,32.  Elementary  Harmony.  (31a,  32a).  Keyboard  harmony.  This 
course  attempts  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  material  used  in  musical 
composition.  Study  of  the  underlying  rudiments  of  music.  Formation  of 
scales,  intervals,  triads.  Simplest  modulations.  Application  of  the  rules  of 
good  harmonic  progression  to  the  piano — the  accompanying  of  melodies  at 
sight — transposition.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

33,  34.  Practical  Harmony.  (33a,  34a).  Keyboard  harmony.  Inver- 
sions of  the  dominant  seventh  chord.  Dominant  ninth  chord.  Simple 
ornamental  devices.  Assigned  melodies  and  basses.  The  study  of  the 
subordinate  triads,  chords  of  the  seventh,  and  their  inversions,  at  the  piano; 
their  use  in  accompanying  melodies;  creating  short  musical  phrases.  Pre- 
requisites:    Music  31,  32.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

35.  Advanced  Harmony.  An  extended  use  of  modulations.  The 
chromatic  element.     Prerequisites:     Music  33,  34.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

36.  Elementary  Counterpoint.  The  examination  of  the  active  scale 
steps,  simple  melody  writing,  the  joining  of  two  voices.  Two-part  motive 
development.     Prerequisite:     Music  35.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

37.  Advanced  Counterpoint.  Three-part  motive  development,  canon 
and  fugue.     Prerequisite:     Music  36.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

38.  Form.  This  course  provides  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
practice  writing  in  the  more  elemental  forms  of  musical  composition.  Pre- 
requisite:    Music  37.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

39.  40.  Sight  Singing.  Sight-singing  Drill.  Developed  from  the 
interval  through  scalewise  melodies  in  all  the  major  keys,  and  arpeggio  forms 
of  all  the  major  key  chords.    Diatonic  and  chromatic  scale.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

41,  42.  Sight  Singing.  Sight-singing  and  Dictation  in  the  Minor  Mode. 
Ear-training.  Modulation.  Contrapuntal  part-singing.  Prerequisites:  Music 
39,  40.     Credit,   Two  hours. 
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43,  44.  Voice  Class.  Theory  of  voice  production  (physiology,  psychol- 
ogy). Physical  nature  of  sound,  nature  of  vocal  tone.  Study  of  posture, 
breathing,  the  devitalized  throat,  the  equalized  scale,  resonance,  and  energy. 
Prerequisite:     Music  21,  22.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

45,  46.  Voice  Class.  Legato  and  sostenuto  types  of  singing.  Formation 
and  focus  of  vowel.  Analysis  of  speech  mechanism.  Prerequisites:  Music 
43,  44  and  23,  24.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

47,  48.  Voice  Class.  Problems  of  enunciation  in  singing  and  speaking 
with  stress  on  the  rapid  and  clear  articulation  of  consonants,  the  refinement 
of  vowel  sounds.  Projection  by  means  of  speech  placement  and  the  visuali- 
zation of  one  plane  of  resonance.  Prerequisite:  Music  45,  46  and  25, 
26.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

49,  50.  Voice  Class.  Phrasing,  melodic,  vocal,  and  textual.  Analysis 
and  appreciation  of  the  song-text,  and  of  the  emotional  character  of  various 
song-types.     Prerequisite:     Music  47,  48  and  27,  28.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

55,  56.  History  of  Music.  Lectures,  supplemented  by  textbooks,  and 
by  topical  work  prepared  by  the  student.  Music  of  primitive  nations  and  the 
most  ancient  civilized  nations.  Music  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  age  of 
plain  song.  Beginnings  of  polyphony.  Secular  music  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  polyphonic  period.  Golden  Age  of  polyphony.  Development  of  harmony. 
New  forms,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  Seventeenth  Century.  Handel  and 
the  oratorio.  John  Sebastian  Bach.  The  classical  idea.  Romantic  movement; 
its  characteristics  and  growth.  Pianoforte  and  chamber  music.  Orchestral 
literature  and  orchestral  development.  American  musical  development  and 
modern    tendencies.     Credit,    Two   hours. 

57,  58.  General  Aesthetics.  Lectures.  Supplementary  reading  is  de- 
manded of  the  student,  with  written  reports  of  their  findings.  The  object  of 
the  course  is  to  help  the  student  determine  the  qualities  causing  excellence 
in  the  higher  arts.  The  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  all 
arts  upon  everything  that  makes  for  culture  and  humanity.  The  aesthetic 
experience,  the  nature  of  beauty,  materials  of  beauty-form.  Different  theories 
concerning  beauty:  Aristotle,  Plato,  Scholastics,  Tolstoi,  Croce,  Santayana. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

59,  60.  Musical  Aesthetics.  Study  of  the  structure  and  aesthetic 
content  in  music.  The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  illustrations  of  the 
development  of  form  and  style  and  the  development  of  the  various  instru- 
ments. The  materials  of  music,  the  importance  of  materials  and  form, 
aesthetic  value,  aesthetic  emotion;  study  of  the  essential  forms.  Credit,  Four 
hours. 

61,  62.  Musical  Aesthetics.  Analysis  of  form  and  structural  content 
in  music.  Attendance  at  concerts  and  written  criticisms  and  discussions  of 
concert  programs  constitute  a  part  of  this  course.  Prerequisite:  Music 
59,  60.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

63,  64.  Liturgical  Music.  Gregorian  Chant.  Gregorian  Notation, 
tonality,  rhythm,  accentuation,  and  expression.  Text  :Liber  Usualis.  Com- 
plete Method  of  Gregorian  Chant:  Sunol,  O.S.B.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

65,  66.  Liturgical  Music.  Gregorian  Chant.  Gregorian  Hymns,  their 
nature,  place,  and  execution.  Simple  and  ornate  melodies.  Movement. 
Common  tones-liturgical  recitatives.  Melismatic  chants.  Notes  on  Gregorian 
Paleography.  Text:  Liber  Usualis.  Complete  Method  of  Gregorian  Chant: 
Sunol,  O.S.B.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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67,  68.  Liturgical  Music  Materials.  Instructional!  Sacred  Music. 
General  principles,  different  kinds,  external  form,  the  liturgical  text.  Ex- 
cellence of  Gregorian  Chant  and  Polyphony.  Ecclesiastical  Legislation. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

69,  70.  Liturgical  Music.  Gregorian  Accompaniment.  Diatonic 
harmony.  Transposition  (at  the  organ)  improvisation  of  short  interludes  in 
diatonic  style.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

71,  72.  Choir  Management.  Routine  of  ensemble  organization; 
selection  and  presentation  of  material.     Prerequisite:     Music  65,  66.     Credit, 

Two  hours. 

73,  74.  Treatment  of  Voices.  Principles  of  voice  production  as  applied 
to  groups  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  changing  voice.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

75,  76.  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies.  The  study  of  musical  rhythm, 
phrasing,  dynamics,  by  means  of  physical  movement.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

77,  78.  Dalcroze  Eurhythmies.  The  study  and  realization  of  more 
difficult  rhythmic  problems,  such  as  poymetrie,  polyrhythmie,  rhythmic 
counterpoint,  and  unequal  beats.  Prerequisite:  Music  71,  72.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

79,80.  Choral  Conducting.  Elementary  conducting  technique  applied 
to  choral  leadership.  Special  emphasis  on  a  "singing"  beat,  accurate  attacks, 
precise  breathing  indications,  plastic  phrasing,  and  left-hand  cueing;  also 
upon  the  hearing  and  eliciting  of  inner  parts.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

81,  82.  Orchestral  Conducting.  Presents  the  elements  of  conducting 
technique  in  relation  to  the  materials  and  problems  of  high  school  orchestra 
groups.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

83.  Technique  of  Orchestral  Instruments.  This  course  considers 
the  four  groups  of  instruments  comprising  the  symphony  orchestra,  and 
studies  their  mechanical  construction  and  manipulation,  with  the  intention 
of  giving  the  student  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  field.  Lectures  are  supple- 
mented by  demonstration.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

84.  Elements  of  Orchestration.  Endeavors  to  develop  skill  in 
orchestral  instrumentation,  which  is  the  art  of  arranging  music  for  the 
orchestra.  This  implies  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  range,  qualities  and 
varied  capabilities  of  all  orchestral  instruments,  and  is  developed  by  the 
study  of  representative  scores  of  the  Masters.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

85.  Methods  of  Teaching.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  the  formal 
and  technical  work  appropriate  to  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
The  foundation  of  the  course  is  the  "Observation  Method":  from  rote  to 
note.  Introduction  of  staff  notation;  beginning  of  note  reading  and  of  sight 
reading.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching.  The  problem  of  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  Testing  and  classification  of  voices;  care  of  the  adolescent 
voice.  Music  for  assembly,  glee  club  and  chorus.  Materials  and  methods 
of  presentation.     Making  of  outlines  and  lesson  plans.     Credit,  Three  hours. 
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87.  Rote  Songs.  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  child  voice,  its  care  and 
treatment;  an  understanding  of  tone  quality,  phrasing,  and  diction;  the 
treatment  of  monotones,  the  movable  break,  and  the  changing  voice.  Certain 
standards  of  selection  are  set  up;  appropriateness  to  the  interests,  mind,  and 
voice  of  the  child.  Sources  of  the  material  are  presented;  methods  of  teaching 
rote  songs,  their  presentation  and  treatment,  are  described  and  illustrated. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

88.  Community  Music.  Purpose  and  function  of  community  music, 
and  of  the  music  supervisor  as  a  community  leader.  Survey  of  musical 
activities  in  various  communities  in  the  United  States.  Field  visits  to  play- 
grounds, settlements,  evening  and  trade  schools,  and  extension  classes  in 
Pittsburgh.  Types  of  groups  studied,  discussion  of  their  needs;  sources  of 
material  and  their  presentation.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

89.  90.  Methods  of  Piano  Class  Teaching.  A  practical  plan  for  class 
piano  teaching  according  to  modern  educational  methods  in  use  in  the  public 
schools,  based  upon  practical  experience.  A  thorough  foundation  of  technique 
and  musicianship  is  requisite  for  students  electing  this  course.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

91,  92.  Methods  of  Violin  Class  Teaching.  Approved  methods  of 
organization  and  management  of  violin  classes.  Includes  suggestions  as  to 
selection  of  materials;  methods  of  procedure;  routine  of  ensemble  groups. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

93,  94.  Instrumental  Supervision.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
impart  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  instruments  to  enable  the 
supervisor  of  music  to  meet  successfully  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
training  and  routining  of  school  orchestras.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

97.  Music  Appreciation  Methods.  Grade  school  methods.  Survey 
of  the  various  activities  in  school  contributing  to  music  appreciation:  the  toy 
orchestra,  eurhythmies,  larger  orchestra  and  band,  the  daily  lesson,  choruses, 
etc.  Extension  of  this  idea  into  a  formal  presentation  of  music  that  is  in 
harmony  with  the  child's  interests  and  capacities.  Necessity  for  opportunity 
of  hearing  much  good  music,  well  graded.  Growth  of  appreciation:  active 
listening,  participation,  creation.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

98.  Music  Appreciation  Methods.  High  school  methods.  An  approach 
to  the  later  periods  of  music  expressed  through  the  medium  of  folk-songs. 
Elementary  study  in  the  evolution  of  form.  The  building  of  programs  illustrat- 
ing chronological  development.  The  benefit  to  the  high  school  of  presenting 
or  participating  in  these  programs  whenever  possible.  Continued  hearing 
and  study  of  good  material.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

99.  100.  Apprentice  Teaching.  The  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  the  School 
of  Music  of  the  Public  School  Music  Department  are  given  the  benefit  of  actual 
experience  in  the  teaching  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In  the 
third  year,  three  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  observation  of  the  work  in  tra- 
ditional, platoon,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

101,  102.  Practice  Teaching.  In  the  senior  year,  six  hours  each  week 
are  spent  in  teaching,  under  the  supervision  of  trained  teachers  and  of  members 
of  the  faculty,  in  both  grade  and  high  schools  in  which  such  services  may  be 
used.  This  experience  is  supplemented  by  conference,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  teaching,  by  discussion,  general  suggestions,  and  directions. 
Credit,  Eight  hours. 
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163.  Gregorian  Notation.  Gregorian  rhythm,  accentuation  and 
expression,  Latin  pronunciation,  sight  singing  of  syllabic  chants  (the 
"ordinary"    chants    of   the    Mass).     Prerequisite:     Music    66.     Credit,  One 

hour. 

164.  Gregorian  Modes.  Psalmody,  aesthetics  of  the  Gregorian  Chant, 
sight  singing  of  melismatic  chants  (the  "variable"  chants  of  the  Mass), 
history  of  the  Gregorian  Chant.  Prerequisite:  Music  163.  Credit,  One 
hour. 

165.  166.  Organ  Accompaniment  to  the  Gregorian  Chant.  Trans- 
position (at  the  organ),  improvisation  of  short  interludes  in  diatonic  style, 
notes  on  Gregorian  paleography  and  on  Church  liturgy.  Prerequisite: 
Music  164.     Credit,  One  hour. 

175,  176.  Improvisation.  The  principles  of  keyboard  harmony  applied 
to  original  composition  in  the  smaller  musical  forms.  Review  of  chords  and 
harmonic  progressions.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

207,  208.  Graduate  Instrumental  Technique.  Advanced  instru- 
mental or  vocal  work.  Completion  of  course  requires  the  equivalent  of 
not  less  than  two  hourly  lessons  per  week  for  one  year.     Credit,  Twelve  hours. 

209,210.  Graduate  Performance.  Responsibility  of  conducting  either 
the  school  orchestra,  vocal  ensemble,  or  University  band,  at  a  regular  concert 
of  not  less  than  one  hour.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

219,  220.  Graduate  Performance.  Selection,  arrangement,  and  solo 
performance  of  an  entire  program  to  consist  of  not  less  than  one  hour.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

237,  238.  Advanced  Composition.  The  exercise  of  the  principles 
learned  in  the  under-graduate  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  form  classes,  as 
applied  to  an  attempt  at  free  composition  in  the  larger  forms,  namely:  fugue, 
overture,  sonata,  symphony,  and  tone-poem.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

261,  262.  Musical  Criticism.  Exposition  of  the  general  principles  of 
criticism,  based  on  the  general  laws  of  aesthetics,  and  a  wide  experience  in  the 
field  of  music.  Supplemented  by  written  criticisms  on  concerts  heard,  not  less 
than  six  per  semester.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

277,  278.  Improvisation.  Instantaneous  creation  at  the  keyboard  of 
slightly  larger  musical  forms;  the  development  of  a  given  phrase  melodically, 
harmonically,  and   rhythmically;   playing  for  rhythmic  movement.     Credit, 

Two  hours. 

279,280.  Advanced  Choral  Conducting.  The  interpretative  problems 
of  the  choral  conductor,  relating  to  dynamics,  fine  readings  of  the  text,  more 
sensitive  phrasing,  a  sense  of  form,  and  the  types  of  cadences  and  harmonic 
progressions  peculiarly  choral  in  nature.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

281,  282.  Advanced  Instrumental  Conducting.  Analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  symphony  orchestra  and  military  band  conductor,  supple- 
mented by  practical  experience  in  conducting  the  University  orchestra  and 
band,  in  the  larger  forms.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

283,  284.  Instrumental  and  Choral  Arranging.  Preparation  of 
larger  forms  for  instrumental  and  choral  groups  respectively.  Credit,  Six 
hours. 
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285.  General  Vocal  Music.  Comparative  methods.  Research,  survey 
of  materials  and  means  in  general  vocal  music  education  in  various  fields  in 
grade  and  high  schools.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

286.  General  Instrumental  Music.  Comparative  methods.  Re- 
search, survey  of  materials  and  means  in  general  instrumental  music  education 
in  various  fields  in  grade  and  high  schools.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

287.  Music  Appreciation.  Comparative  methods.  Research,  survey 
of  materials  and  means  in  music  appreciation  education  in  various  fields  in 
grade  and  high  schools.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

288.  Theory.  Comparative  methods.  Research,  survey  of  materials 
and  means  in  music  theory  education  in  various  fields  in  grade  and  high 
schools.     Credit,  Three  hours. 


PHARMACY 

1.  Principles  of  Pharmacy.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  phar- 
macy. The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  the  National  Formulary,  the 
dispensatories,  metrology,  specific  gravity,  weights  and  measures,  heat  and 
its  applications,  thermometers,  etc.,  are  studied.  General  processes  such  as 
comminution,  solution,  extraction,  and  distillation  are  studied  in  the  class- 
room and  illustrated  in  the  laboratory.  The  use  of  many  kinds  of  phar- 
maceutical apparatus  is  taught.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

2.  Galenical  Pharmacy.  A  course  dealing  with  the  galenical  prepar- 
ations of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary. 
Preparations  of  each  of  the  various  types,  such  as  medicated  waters,  syrups, 
emulsions,  powders,  etc.,  are  considered  individually.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  1. 
Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

3.  Fundamentals  of  Study.  An  orientation  course  for  Freshmen. 
Fundamental  principles  of  learning  are  explained.  The  object  of  the  course 
is  to  teach  students  how  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  results  from  their  work. 
The  subject  matter  includes:  learning  from  lectures;  note-taking;  use  of 
textbooks;  acquiring  skill;  memorizing;  use  of  library;  examinations;  etc. 
Class,  1  hour.      No  Credit. 

5.  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.  The  study  and  manufacture  of  official 
preparations.  Representatives  of  each  of  the  general  types,  pills,  troches, 
cachets,  extracts,  etc.,  are  made.  Technique  is  emphasized.  Prerequisite: 
Pha.  2.     Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

11.  Pharmaceutical  Mathematics.  A  course  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems and  calculations  met  in  pharmaceutical  practice.  Problems  involving 
weights  and  measures,  specific  gravity  and  percentage  solutions  are  studied. 
Alligation  and  problems  involving  chemical  formulas  and  reactions  are  in- 
cluded.   Class,  3  hours.    Credit,  Three  hours. 

14.  First  Aid.  A  series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  teaching  methods 
of  bandaging;  treatment  of  hemorrhage,  collapse,  and  fractures;  and  the 
general  care  of  wounds.  This  course  teaches  how  to  render  intelligent  aid  in 
cases  of  accident,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  aphysician.  Class  1  hour. 
Credit,  One  hour. 
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16.  Pharmaceutical  Latin.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the 
morphology  and  syntax  of  the  Latin  used  in  prescriptions  and  in  chemical, 
botanical,  and  pharmaceutical  nomenclature.  No  previous  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  assumed.     Class,  2  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

18.  History  of  Pharmacy.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  Pharmacy 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
the  history  of  pharmacy  in  America.    Class,  1  hours.    Credit,  One  hour. 

19.  Pharmaceutical  Ethics.  A  lecture  course  devoted  to  the  study  of 
general  moral  principles  as  they  affect  pharmaceutical  and  medical  practice. 
The  course  emphasizes  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  pharmacist.  Class, 
1  hour.     Credit,  One  hour. 

22.  Prescription  Practice.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  the 
compounding  and  dispensing  of  prescriptions;  reading  and  interpreting  the 
prescription;  checking  dosages  and  quantities  of  ingredients;  prescription 
filling;  and  pricing.  Preparations  are  packaged,  labeled  and  wrapped  as  in 
actual  dispensing.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  5.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  4  hours. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

27,  28.  Dispensing.  Practical  work  in  compounding  prescriptions, 
including  unusual  and  difficult  ones  selected  from  actual  medical  practice. 
Methods  of  overcoming  incompatibilities  and  dispensing  difficulties  are  studied. 
Homeopathic  pharmacy  is  studied.  Dispensing  practice  is  given  in  the 
pharmacy  and  dispensary  of  a  hospital  which  treats  some  30,000  patients  a 
year.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  22.  Class,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.  Credit, 
Eight  hours. 

31.  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  A  systematic  and  critical  study 
of  the  inorganic  and  organic  chemicals  and  the  pharmaceutical  preparations 
of  the  latest  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  A  general  review 
of  pharmacy  and  chemistry  is  given.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  5,  22.  Class,  3 
hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

32.  National  Formulary.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  official  sub- 
stances and  preparations  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  National  Formulary. 
New  and  non-official  remedies  are  studied.  A  general  review  of  pharmacy  and 
chemistry  is  given.  Prerequisite:  Pha.  31.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

100.  Research  Problems.  Opportunity  is  given  to  seniors  and  gradu- 
ates to  do  special  work  in  any  of  the  departments  of  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  or 
Materia  Medica.  Careful  guidance  is  given  by  the  head  of  the  department  in 
which  the  work  is  done.     Credit,  To  be  arranged. 

103.  Advanced  Pharmacy.  The  manufacture  of  extra-official  prepar- 
ations and  those  requiring  special  apparatus.  Toilet  preparations,  disin- 
fectants, and  insecticides,  as  well  as  other  preparations  of  a  general  nature 
are  studied.  Assigned  readings  in  current  pharmaceutical  literature  and 
library.  Laboratory  fee,  35.00.  Class,  1  hour;  Laboratory,  3  hours.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

200.  Investigation.  Graduate  students  undertake  original  investi- 
gation in  pharmacy  or  pharmaceutical  chemistry  under  the  guidance  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty.      Credit,  To  be  arranged. 

202.  Seminar.  Open  to  graduate  students  in  pharmacy,  on  consulta- 
tion.    Credit,  To  be  arranged. 
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COMMERCIAL  PHARMACY 

2.  Law.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  governing 
business  transactions.  Attention  is  given  to  sales  of  personal  property, 
negotiable  instruments,  partnership;  corporations,  real  property,  insurance, 
banking  and  bankruptcy.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  law  directly  affecting 
the  pharmacist  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

4.  Business  Practice.  An  elementary  course  in  the  fundamentals  of 
accounting,  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pharmacist.  The  student 
is  taught  to  open  a  set  of  books,  to  journalize  and  post  business  transactions, 
to  close  the  ledger,  to  keep  a  cash  book,  to  draw  a  trial  balance,  and  to  prepare 
an  income  tax  report.     Class,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

7,  8.  Pharmaceutical  Economics.  A  thoroughly  practical  course 
giving  consideration  to  the  business  side  of  drug-store  operation.  Lectures 
and  discussions  on  the  subjects  of  establishing  and  financing  a  business; 
buying,  selling  and  advertising  methods;  store  management.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  manufacture,  uses  and  sale  of  important  drug-store  merchandise.  A 
limted  amount  of  field  work  is  done  by  the  student.  Practice  is  given  in 
water-color  lettering  for  show  cards.  Laboratory  work  in  the  fundamentals 
of  window  decoration  and  merchandise  display.  Class,  3  hours.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

PHILOSOPHY 

29,  30.  Minor  Logic  and  Epistemology.  This  course  aims  to  develop 
in  the  student  the  art  of  right  thinking,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
sources  of  error  and  the  criteria  of  certitude.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

31.  Logic.  This  course  deals  with  the  process  of  right  thinking,  right 
judging,  and  right  reasoning.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

33.  Epistemology.  A  course  dealing  with  the  problems  of  truth, 
certitude,  and  the  criteria  of  certitude.     Credit,  One  hour. 

45.  Cosmology.  A  course  in  the  origin,  nature  and  laws  of  the  physical 
universe;  its  formal  and  final  causes.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

57.  Natural  Theology.  This  introduces  the  student  into  the  problems 
about  God;  His  Existence,  Attributes,  Nature  and  Providence.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

61,  62.  General  Ethics.  The  finality  of  human  acts,  the  nature  of 
morality,  together  with  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  principles.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

67,  68.  History  of  Philosophy.  This  course  describes  the  origin  and 
development  of  philosophical  schools  and  systems  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  Golden  Age  of  Scholasticism.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

119,  120.  Special  Ethics.  This  course  is  an  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  ethics.  It  includes  a  treatment  of  man's  duties  to  God,  self, 
and  fellowmen.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

124.  Ontology.  The  study  of  Being  and  its  principles,  causality  and 
the  categories  of  Being.  Sound  principles  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  Schools, 
calculated  to  offset  modern  vagaries,  and  to  solve  modern  problems.  Credit, 
Four  hours. 
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126.  Rational  Psychology.  A  treatment  of  the  origin,  nature,  and 
destiny  of  the  human  soul;  its  powers  and  their  activities.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

201.  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  A  detailed  study  of  Scholastic  Phil- 
osophy. Showing  the  growth,  development  and  decay  of  the  various  schools. 
Emphasis  on  the  work  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

205.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  An  examination  of  their  philosophical 
systems,  with  reference  to  the  originals.  This  course  is  also  given  as  Greek 
205.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

209.  Greek  Philosophy,  Seminar.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

210.  Mediaeval  Philosophy,  Seminar.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 

211.  Modern  Philosophy,  Seminar.     Credit  to  be  arranged. 


PHYSICS 

I,  2.  Physics.  A  general  course  designed  for  students  who  are  taking 
physics  as  part  of  a  general  course  in  arts  and  sciences;  for  those  who  wish 
to  satisfy  pre-medical  requirements  and  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  high 
school  physics.  The  subjects  covered  are:  mechanics,  properties  of  matter, 
heat,  wave  motion  and  sound.  Prerequisites:  Math.  13  and  20.  Class,  8 
hours;  Laboratory,  6  hours.     Credit,  Eight  hours. 

3,  4.  Problem  Course  in  Physics.  A  problem  course  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  extra  instruction  in  what  is  usually  the  difficult 
part  of  Physics,  and  others  particularly  interested  in  the  subject.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  limited  number  of  numerical  problems  covered  in  Physics  1,  2. 
This  course  may  accompany  or  follow  Physics  1,  2.  Prerequisite  or  Parallel: 
Physics  1.     Class,  2  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

5.  Elementary  Electron  Theory.  An  introduction  to  the  modern 
electron  theory  of  matter  based  upon  the  conduction  of  electricity  through 
gases;  X-rays,  radioactivity  and  spectra.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2. 
Class,  2  hours.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

7.  Heat.  A  course  of  special  topics  on  the  subject  of  heat,  including 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  measurement  of  temperature  and  quantity  of 
heat.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  Mathematics  33,  34.  Class,  2  hours; 
Laboratory,  3  hours.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

9.  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  A  theoretical  and  laboratory  course 
in  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
The  laboratory  work  covers  the  important  methods  of  measuring  magnetic 
and  electrical  quantities.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1,  2.  Mathematics  33,  34. 
Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  3  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

II.  Light.  Geometrical  and  physical  optics,  photometry,  spectroscopy 
and  the  general  properties  of  radiant  energy.  Prerequisite:  Physics  1, 
2.     Class,  3  hours;  Laboratory,  3  hours.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

13,  14.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  college  student.  This  will  not  take  the  place  of  Physics  1 ,  2  as  a  require- 
ment for  further  physics  courses.  Recitations  with  lecture  demonstrations. 
Class,  6  hours.     Credit,  Six  hours. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  American  Government — Federal.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary- 
sources:  Federal  Constitution,  origin  of  parties,  party  organization,  election, 
actual  working  of  Federal  and  State  governments,  with  special  consideration 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Lectures,  library  readings,  and  recitations. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

2.  State  and  Local  Government.  Embraces  a  study  of  the  position 
of  the  State  in  the  Federal  Union;  popular  control  in  state  and  local  govern- 
ment; state  and  local  politics;  the  state  legislature,  the  state  judiciary,  the 
governor,  and  local  rural  government.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

3.  Political  Parties.  A  practical  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  American 
government  and  of  political  parties,  emphasizing  party  organization,  nomi- 
nation methods,  ballot  and  election  laws,  remedies  for  existing  political  evils 
and  the  essentials  for  good  citizenship.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 
reading.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

5,  6.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Government.  An  examination  of 
the  principles  and  problems  of  government,  including  a  consideration  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  government  and  the  chief  political  theories,  the 
problems  of  public  control  of  government  organization  and  selected  functions. 
Lectures,  recitations.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

112.  Political  Theories.  A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  political 
thought,  beginning  with  Socrates  and  Plato,  through  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  the  present.  Lectures,  recitations  and  collateral  reading.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

115.  International  Relations.  Foreign  policies  and  relations  of 
nations  with  particular  emphasis  on  nationalism  and  internationalism. 
Lectures,  recitations.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

116.  International  Law  and  Politics.  General  principles  of  inter- 
national laws,  the  Hague  Conferences,  the  Inter-parliamentary  Union,  inter- 
national arbitration,  international  politics.  .Lectures,  recitations  and  collat- 
eral reading.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

121.  Municipal  Government.  The  different  methods  of  city  govern- 
ment, including  the  commission  and  city  manager  systems  and  problems 
incident  to  duty  administration  in  America  and  Europe.  Lectures,  recitations, 
and  collateral  reading.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

122.  Comparative  Government.  A  study  of  the  various  governments 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  showing  their  similarities  and  differences. 
Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  I. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

125.  Pennsylvania  Government.  Constitutional  development  and 
governmental  functions;  state  finance  and  taxation;  regulation  of  business  and 
tendencies  in  Pennsylvania  government.  Lectures,  recitation  and  collateral 
reading.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

200.     Seminar    in    Political    Science.      (Subject     to     be     arranged.) 

Credit,  Three  hours. 
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PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1.  Oral  Expression.  The  speaking  voice;  fundamentals  of  voice 
production;  phonetics,  articulation,  enunciation;  tone  and  focalization; 
resonance  and  range;  speech  corrections — defects  and  impediments.  Credit 
Two  hours. 

2.  Oral  Expression.  Elements  of  speech;  modes  of  expression;  nature 
of  expression;  mental,  emotional  and  physical  causes  of  expression;  quality 
of  voice;  forms  of  emphasis.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

3.  Oral  Expression.  Voice  and  body;  action,  posture,  gesture;  inter- 
relation of  voice  and  body;  elements  of  thinking;  relative  value  of  ideas; 
movement,  volume  and  pitch;  phrasing;  logical  and  emotional  contents. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

4.  Oral  Expression.  Melody  of  speech;  inflections,  pause,  stress; 
rhythmic  emphasis;  what  melody  is  in  speech;  how  to  find  it;  how  to  represent 
it;  flexibility  of  tone;  the  conversational  base;  foundations.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

43,  44.  The  Art  of  Speech.  Attention,  visualization,  thought,  feeling, 
spontaneity,  pause,  melody.  Outlining  an  address,  platform  manners, 
purpose  and  forms  of  address;  posture  and  action.     Credit,  Two  or  Four  hours. 

45,  46.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  Principles  of  mention,  good- 
will, persuasion  and  belief,  tact,  suggestion,  images,  selecting  materials, 
characterization,  balancing  a  program,  the  audience,  ch;irm  of  manner. 
Credit,  Two  or  Four  hours. 

143,  144.  The  Art  of  Speech.  Same  as  Public  Speaking  43,  44. 
Extra   work  in   research   required.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

145,  146.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  Same  as  Public  Speaking  45, 
46.     Extra  work  in   research   required.     Credit,  Four  hours. 


RELIGION 

1,  2.  Christian  Ethics.  A  survey  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  Christian.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

21,  22.  Liturgy.  Instruction  in  the  events  of  the  liturgical  year,  its 
origin  and  development.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

27,  28.  Christology.  The  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  placed 
in  the  proper  geographical  and  historical  settings,  constitute  this  course. 
It  is  required  of  all  Freshmen  of  Catholic  faith.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

33,  34.  Apologetics.  This  course  treats  of  the  history,  the  nature  of 
religion,  miracles,  and  prophecies,  the  foundation  of  the  Church;  its  con- 
stitution.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

51,  52.  Ecclesiastical  History.  A  study  of  the  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  stressing  particularly  their  causes  and  effects. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

55,  56.  Sacred  Scripture.  The  problems  of  the  Canon,  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  are  treated  fully.  Also  a  special  introduction  to  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.     Two  years.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

E  1,  2.  Secretarial  Procedure.  This  course  presents  the  fundamentals 
of  secretarial  duties.  The  technical  equipment  needed  by  a  secretary  is 
reviewed  through  a  study  of  different  types  of  social  and  business  letters  and 
practice  in  writing  them.     Credit,  Four  hours. 


SOCIOLOGY 

11,  12.  Principles  of  Sociology.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  two  groups  of  students.  For  the  student  who  may  take  no  other 
course  in  Sociology  it  furnishes  cultural  knowledge  of  facts  and  theories. 
For  those  who  intend  to  specialize  in  social  work  or  in  the  social  sciences  it 
provides  the  necessary  introduction  to  social  institutions  and  problems. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

21,  22.  Practical  Sociology.  This  course  treats  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  social  principles.  The  problem  of  the  family,  the  immigrant,  race 
friction,  and  delinquency  are  studied.  The  student  is  introduced  to  the 
various  social  agencies  that  have  been  set  up  to  meet  these  problems,  and  has 
a  glimpse  of  their  organization  and  administration  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
social  worker.     Prerequisite:     Soc.    11,   12.     Credit,  Four  hours 

23,  24.  Social  Legislation.  A  study  of  the  place  of  the  law  in  social 
control,  specialized  courts,  laws  affecting  the  family,  the  child,  labor  legis- 
lation, and  immigration.     Prerequisite:     Soc.  11,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

26.  Crime  and  Society.  Crime  as  a  social  phenomenon;  criminals  and 
criminal  psychology;  environment;  society  as  a  contributing  cause  of  crime; 
responsibility;  retribution;  protections.     Prerequisite:     Soc.  11,  12.     Credit, 

Two  hours. 

31,  32.  History  of  Social  Thought.  This  course  is  intended  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  present  scope  of  social  work.  Through 
a  critical  study  of  the  theories  of  social  welfare  that  have  been  advanced  in 
the  past,  the  course  seeks  to  develop  in  the  student  a  sound  philosophy  of 
social  work.     Prerequisite:     Soc.  11,  12.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

35.  Social  Psychology.  Social  foundations  of  human  behavior, 
emotional  and  environmental  factors  in  the  production  of  personality,  person- 
ality disorders.     Prerequisites:     Soc.  11,  12;  Ed.  25.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

36.  Social  Psychiatry.  This  course  treats  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  social  psychology  to  social  problems.  Case  records 
are  analyzed  from  the  psychological  and  psychiatric  standpoint,  and  the 
student  is  introduced  to  the  analytic  method  in  social  psychiatry  through 
clinical  demonstration.     Prerequisites:     Soc.  35.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

51,  52.  Social  Research.  This  course  is  intended  to  equip  the  social 
worker  with  the  proper  analytic  method  for  the  solution  of  social  problems. 
The  historical  method,  the  statistical  method,  and  the  case  method  of  re- 
search are  studied,  and  the  proper  use  of  each  method  is  discussed.  During 
the  first  semester  the  theory  and  principles  underlying  social  research  are 
discussed.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  constitutes  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  and  principles  of  research  to  selected  social  problems. 
Prerequisites:     Ec.  25,  26;  Soc.  21,  22.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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65,  66.  Field  Sociology.  This  course  consists  of  fifteen  hours  per  week 
of  field  work  supplemented  by  two  weekly  conferences.  By  arrangement 
with  social  agencies  in  the  district  actual  practice  in  either  group  or  field  work 
is  offered,  and  the  student  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  engage  actively  in  the 
work  being  done  in  the  field  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize.  Students 
preparing  for  group  work  are  assigned  actual  problems  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  group  activities.  Students  preparing  for  case  work  are 
assigned  actual  cases  for  investigation,  diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  work 
of  this  course  is  carefully  supervised  by  both  the  agency  through  which  the 
assignment  is  made,  and  the  faculty  director.  Registration  for  this  course 
is  limited.  Students  are  admitted  only  provisionally.  The  school  reserves 
the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any  student  whom  it  deems  unsatis- 
factory. Prerequisites:  Soc.  21,  22,  23,  24,  35,  36;  concurrent,  Soc.  51,  52. 
Credit,  Fourteen  hours. 

111,112.  Social  Administration.  This  course  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  Social  worker  as  related  to  administration.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

SPANISH 

1,  2.  Elementary  Spanish.  Elementary  phonetics  as  a  guide  to  pro- 
nunciation, exercises  in  the  declarative,  negative,  interrogative  and  negative- 
interrogative  sentences,  accent,  regular  verbs  and  some  irregular  verbs, 
dictation,  reading  of  simple  prose,  conversation  based  on  the  text.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

3,  4.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar  continued.  Translation  written 
and  oral;  easy  composition;  irregular  verbs  systematically  studied;  practice 
in  understanding  the  language  spoken;  exercises.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

115.  Elementary  Conversation.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  elements 
essential  to  conversation.  Study  of  the  imperfect  indicative  establishing 
distinction  between  description  and  narration.  Conversation  practicing 
description  and  narration.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

116.  Reading  Course.  Reading  and  translating  of  graded  short 
stories  and  novels  of  Spanish  and  South  American  writers.  Lectures  on  the 
origin  of  Spanish  and  other  Romance  languages.  Conversation  and  general 
discussion.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  student 
in  the  quick  comprehension  of  Spanish  both  written  and  spoken  by  bringing 
him  in  contact  with  idiomatic  construction.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

117.  Advanced  Oral  Practice.  Individual  self-expression.  Systematic 
oral  practice  having  in  view  the  self-expression  of  the  student.  Class 
discussion  on  books,  essays  and  customs.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

118.  Composition.  Fundamentals  of  composition.  Exercises  in  free 
composition  and  translation.  Study  of  words  and  idioms.  Credit,  Three 
hours. 

201.  Spanish  Literature.  A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  from 
the  Spanish-Latin  period  to  modern  times.      Lectures.      Credit,  Three  hours. 

202.  Advanced  Spanish  Literature.  Historical  influence  on  some 
works  of  literature   and   legend.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

203.  Spanish  Classics.  "Poema  del  Cid,"  "Infantes  de  Lara,"  "La 
Celestina,"  La  novela  picaresca,  Lope  de  Vega,  "Fuente  Ovejuna,"  Caldenm 
"La  Vida  es  Sueno,"  Tirso  de  Molina  "El  Burlador  de  Sevilla."  Credit, 
Three  hours. 
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204.  Contemporary  Literature.  A  study  of  the  foremost  contem- 
porary essaj'ists:  Unamuno,  Araquistany,  Eugenio  D'Ors,  y  Jose  Ortega  y 
Gasset.     Credit,  Three  hours. 

205.  Study  of  Spanish  Idiom  and  Composition.     Credit,  Three  hours. 


THEATRE  ARTS  AND  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE 

35.  The  Elizabethan  Playwrights,  not  including  Shakespeare.  Greene, 
Marlowe,  Johnson,  Heywood,  Dekker,  Kyd,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Read- 
ing and  analysis  of  selected  plays  with  a  view  of  determining  their  contribution 
to  the  stage  of  their  period.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

36.  Post-Restoration  Drama,  emphasizing  the  influence  of  the 
tragedians  of  the  stage  upon  the  development  of  the  drama.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

37.  American  Drama  to  1860.  The  Colonial  stage,  the  Revolutionary 
War  period,  political  tendencies,  foreign  influences,  tragedy  and  comedy  of 
the  Pre-War  period.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

39.  Vocal  Interpretation.  The  fundamental  principles  of  vocal  ex- 
pression; the  facts  of  utterance.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

40.  Voice  and  Speech.  Rectification  of  faults  and  defects  of  voice, 
tone,  placement,  resonance,  flexibility,  range  and  quality;  enunciation  and 
pronunciation.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

41.  Diction.  Phrasing,  rhythm,  emphasis,  inflection,  moods;  vocal, 
responses  to  mental  and  emotional  stimuli.     Credit  Two  hours. 

43.  The  Art  of  Speech.  Attention,  visualization,  thought,  feeling, 
spontaneity,  pause,  melody.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

44.  Public    Speaking;    Fundamentals.     Outlining    an  address,  plat 
form  manners,  purpose  and  forms  of  address;  posture  and  action.     Credit, 
Two  hours. 

47, 48.  Shakespeare.  Interpretation  and  dramatic  technique;  char- 
acter analysis;  portrayals.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

53.  Poets  of  the  Romantic  Era.  A  short  discussion  of  the  poets, 
intensive  readings  and  analysis  of  the  outstanding  poems  of  Byron  and  Scott, 
with  special  attention  directed  to  the  lofty  idealism  and  spiritual  beauty  of 
Shelly  and  Keats.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

54.  Survey  and  Reading  of  some  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  Schiller, 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Corneille,  Moliere  and  Racine.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

61,  62.  Histrionics.  Interpretation  of  characters  through  voice  and 
speech  and  chironomy.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

63,  64.  Shakespeare.  Play  materials;  the  story;  theme  and  plot. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

135.  The  Elizabethan  Playwrights.  Same  as  Th.  Arts  35.  Extra 
work   in    research    required.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

136.  Post-Restoration  Drama,  v  Same  as  Th.  Arts  36.  Extra  work 
in  research    required.     Credit,  Two  hours. 
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137.  The  Drama  in  America  From  the  Beginning  to  1860.  Same 
as  Th.  Arts  37.     Extra   work  in   research   is   required.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

138.  American  Drama,  1860  to  1890.  Stressing  the  rapid  and  phenom- 
enal growth  of  acting  which  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  Forrest,  Cushman, 
Barrett,  McCullough  and  Booth.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

139.  Vocal  Interpretation.  Same  as  Th.  Arts  39.  Extra  work  in 
research  is  required.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

140.  Voice  and  Speech.  Same  as  Th.  Arts  40.  Extra  work  in  research 
required.     Credit  Two   hours. 

141.  Diction.  Same  as  Th.  Arts  41.  Extra  work  in  research  required. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

142.  Psychology  of  Utterance.  Mental,  spiritual  and  emotional 
attributes;  impression  and  expression.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

143.  The  Art  of  Speech.  Same  as  Public  Speaking,  43.  Extra  work 
in  research  required.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

144.  Public  Speaking;  Fundamentals.  Same  as  Public  Speaking,  44. 
Extra  work  in  research  required.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

145.  Advanced  Public  Speaking.  Principles  of  attention,  good  will, 
persuasion  and  belief,  tact,  suggestion,  images.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

146.  Platform  Reading.  Selecting  materials,  characterization,  balanc- 
ing a  program,  the  audience,  charm  of  manner.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

147.  148.  Shakespeare.  Same  as  Th.  Arts  47,  48.  Extra  work  in 
research  required.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

149.  Theatre  Arts.  The  actor,  the  stage,  the  audience;  motivation 
of  character;  dramatic  art.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

150.  Play  Production.  Selecting  and  casting  the  play;  pace  and 
atmosphere;  the  geography  of  the  stage;  the  chemistry  of  scenes;  rehearsal 
and  performance.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

151.  Stage  Diction.  The  quickened  pace;  responsiveness;  force  and 
beauty  of  utterance;  recreating  the  author's  thought  and  mood;  verities  of 
speech;  reading  of  blank  verse.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

152.  Dramaturgy..  An  intimate  study  of  the  outstanding  plays  of 
modern  playwrights,  including  Shaw,  Thomas  and  Molnar,  with  a  brief 
study  of  the  one  act  play.  The  term  examination  paper  for  this  course  is  a 
one  act  play.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

153.  Poets  of   the   Romantic   Era.      Same    as   Th.  Arts   53.     Extra 

work  in   research    required.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

154.  Survey  and  Reading.  Same  as  Th.  Arts  54.  Extra  work  in 
research  required.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

155.  Dramatic  Literature.  Reading  and  dramatic  study  of  Bulwer's 
"Richelieu,  Boker's"  "Francesca  Da  Rimini,"  Rostand's  "Cyrano  De 
Bergerac,"  one  comedy  of  Sheridan,  "The  Rivals,"  and  Goldsmith's  "She 
Stoops   to  Conquer."     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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156.  Greek  and  Latin  Mythology.  A  careful  study  of  mythology 
and  a  comparison  with  the  myths  and  legends  of  other  races.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

157.  Pageantry.  A  preliminary  study  of  Mystery  and  Morality  plays 
and  Masques.  An  intensive  study  of  "Hiawatha",  arranged  and  produced 
by  the  head  of  the  department  as  an  out-of-door  pageant;  other  illustrative 
pageants  to  be  considered  are  "Everyman,"  "Everywoman,"  and  Duquesne 
University's  Golden  Jubilee  pageant,  "The  Spirit  Giveth  Life".  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

158.  Lyric  Poetry.  A  sympathetic  study  of  lyric  poetry— English 
and  American.  In  this  course,  attention  is  centered  on  determining  the 
sources  of  the  poet's  imagination  and  sounding  the  springs  of  emotional  urge. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  examine  all  the  lyrical  products,  but  minutely  to 
study  some  of  the  most  imaginative  and  "spell-weaving"  songs  of  each  of  the 
major  poets.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

159.  160.  Stage  and  Screen  Makeup.  A  practical  course  on  the  appli- 
cation and  removal  of  the  various  media;  shaping  and  reshaping  the  face  to 
simulate  different  ages,  nationalities,  characters;  new  types  and  methods 
suitable  to  modern  lighting  and  production  methods.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

161,  162.  Histrionics.  Same  as  Th.  Arts  61,  62.  Extra  work  in 
research  is    required.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

163,  164.     Shakespeare.     Same    as   Th.  Arts   63,  64.     Extra   work    in 

research  is  required.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

165,  166.     Shakespeare.     Psychology  of  roles.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

167,  168.     Shakespeare.     Critique  of  characters.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

169,  170.  The  Art  of  Cultural  Conversation.  Art  and  literary 
criticism.  A  basis  for  this  course  is  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  sunny  spots 
of  the  seven  arts  and  of  literature.  The  mind  is  to  be  so  trained  that  it 
has  an  instantaneous  understanding  of  the  subjects  studied  for  conversation. 
Some  basic  training  in  voice  placement  is  part  of  the  course;  also,  some 
practice  is  given  in  aesthetic  calisthenics  and  parlor  and  classroom  etiquette. 
Its  ends  are  to  bring  force,  charm  and  purpose  to  the  conversational  attributes. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

171,  172.  History  of  the  Drama.  A  careful  study  of  the  stage  from 
Dionysus  to  the  twentieth  century;  its  advances  and  its  recessions.  Each 
school  of  play  writing  and  acting  is  definitely  noted  and  discussed;  also,  the 
dramas  which  have  lived  through  and  beyond  their  own  period,  and  why  they 
have  lived.     Credit,  Two  hours. 

173,  174.  Stagecraft.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting plays,  calling  attention  to  the  different  schools  of  stage  production 
and  acting,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  present  day.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

176.  Oratory.  The  spirit  of  oratory;  how  it  motivates  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  attributes;  its  distinctive  contribution  to  culture;  its  place  in 
character  building;  its  gift  of  poise,  force  and  charm.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

181.     Dramatic  Poetry.     Technical  study  and  general  survey  of  dramatic 

poetry.     Credit,  Four  hours.  ■ 
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201,202.  Seminar  in  Public  Speaking.  A  comprehensive  and  detailed 
study  of  the  method  and  practice  of  the  great  orators  from  Demosthenes  to 
those  of  the  present  time,  with  a  discussion  of  the  sources  of  their  power 
and  its  application  to  the  thought  and  emotion  of  the  audience:  the  psychology 
of  the  crowd.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

248.  Play  Production.  Intellectual,  emotional  and  spiritual  guides  as 
applied  to  stage  directing;  standard  tempos  and  the  variety  of  pace  as  are 
employed  and  suited  to  directing  tragedy,  the  society  drama,  melodrama, 
farce,  comedy,  fantasy  and  the  romantic  play;  its  physical  support  and  back- 
ground; the  psychology  of  entrances  and  exits.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

249.  Theatre  Arts.  Comparison  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German 
and  English  Schools  of  Acting.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

250.  Seminar  in  Dramatic  Literature.  For  teachers  or  supervisors 
who  desire  to  pursue  special  research  or  investigation  in  this  subject.  Students 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  for  discussion  plans  for  and  results  of  in- 
vestigations.    Credit,   Two  hours. 

256.  Pageantry.  Creative  and  constructive  study.  Each  student  to 
write  a  pageant  exemplifying  the  work  done  in  course.    Credit,  Two  hours. 

258,259.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Histrionics.  Beginning  with  Burbage 
and  extending  to  Booth  and  Irving,  the  life  and  artistry  of  all  the  great 
players  are  studied — their  methods  of  acting,  of  stage  directing  and 
managing;  their  influence  upon  the  playwrights  of  their  times;  a  comparison 
of  values;  and  the  aids  the  players  received  through  the  development  of  the 
material  stage — with  special  attention  to  the  advances  in  lighting.  Credit, 
Six  hours. 

263,  264.  Shakespeare.  The  dramaturgical  legerdemain  of  Shakespeare; 
his  clarification  and  elevation  of  theme;  his  plot  alchemy;  the  character 
revealment  of  his  asides  and  soliloquies;  the  lighted  windows  of  the  sub- 
conscious.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

265,  266.  Shakespeare.  Normal  and  conditioned.  A  close  analytical 
study  of  the  psychology  of  roles.    Credit,  Four  hours. 

267,  268.  Shakespeare.  Problems  of  the  critique  of  characters  and 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  method.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

271,  272.  History  of  the  Drama.  A  concentrated  study  of  the  classic 
drama  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Discussions,  conferences, 
and  research  in  particular  problems.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

275.  The  Emotions.  A  psychological  analysis  of  human  emotions  and 
their  place  in  the  study  of  dramatic  literature.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

276.  Oratory.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  oratorical  power  and  the 
magnetic  relation  of  a  speaker  to  his  audience.  Historical  research  of  public 
speech  and  intensive  study  of  the  methods  and  effects  of  successful  orators  of 
the  past.      Credit,  Four  hours. 

277.  History  of  the  English  Drama.  Before,  but  not  inclusive  of, 
Shakespeare,  placing  the  emphasis  upon  the  historical,  literary  and  structural 
development  of  the  drama.     Credit,  Four  hours. 
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278.  The  Drama  From  the  Restoration  to  the  20th  Century.  With 
emphasis  on  the  influence  of  the  great  actors  upon  dramaturgy  and  the  stage. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

279.  Modes  of  Acting.  The  histrionic  development  of  the  stage  from 
Betterton  to  Booth.     Credit,  Four  hours. 

280.  Shakespeare.  An  intensive  study  of  two  tragedies  and  one  com- 
edy with  special  attention  to  role  psychology — normal  and  conditioned — 
and  character  analysis.  Courses  similar  to  this  one  will  be  offered  with 
appropriate  changes  in  the  choice  of  plays.     Credit,  Six  hours. 

281.  Poetry  Appreciation.  An  intensive  reading  of  dramatic,  lyric 
and  descriptive  poetry,  concentrating  on  the  laws  of  impression  and  expression. 
Courses  similar  to  this  one  will  be  offered  with  changed  poetical  content. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 
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